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WOODLAND CREE VOTE YES TO $56M 


by Deborah Shatz 

Nearly two years after their crea¬ 
tion, the Woodland Cree have voted 
to accept a land claim package from 
the federal government. A referen¬ 
dum was held over two days, with 
polling stations in four locations 
and the response was overwhelm¬ 
ing. After all the ballots were 
counted a resounding 98.5 percent 
of the members who voted had ap¬ 
proved the $56 million agreement. 
Voter turnout was also very high 
with 86.7 percent or 268 band mem¬ 
bers voting. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
the Woodland Cree will receive $28.8 
million to be used over the next 5 
years to develop their community 
with such things as houses, roads 
and running water. An additional 
$ 19 million will be held in trust from 
the federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments to pay for the band’s operat¬ 
ing expenses. A reserve of 143 
square km is also provided at Ca- 
dotte Lake, located 60 kms east of 
Peace River. The Woodland are given 
subsurface rights to the land but not 
to existing discoveries. The band 
has sold 41 square kms back to the 
government so their agreement in¬ 
cluded the price of the land, 
$512,000. The deal also includes $3 
million from the Alberta govern¬ 
ment to be used for on-reserve 
vocational training. 

Although the Woodland Cree mem¬ 
bers are pleased with their land 
claim package, the package and 
their electoral process have come 
under fire. 

Band Council paid $50 “travel ex¬ 
penses” to each member who voted 
and band members were promised 
$1000 if the referendum was ac¬ 
cepted (see story page 9). 

The band itself continues to be os¬ 
tracized from other Aboriginal 
groups and organizations having 
been denied recognition from both 
the Grand Council of Treaty 8 and 
the Indian Association of Alberta. 

Continued on Page 4 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY MUST NOT BE 
LEFT IN THE HANDS OF THE MULRONEY 
GOVERNMENT 


by Ryan Edwards 

On July 1st, it was particularly ironical to hear 
Canadian Prime Minister Brian Mulroney call 
for increased national unity and cooperation, 
when he and his government have caused a 
great deal of the divisiveness that exists across 
Canada. 

Part of the problem comes from the style of 
leadership that Mulroney him self brought to 
the government. When the present Progressive 
Conservative government came to power, Mul¬ 
roney was not long out of the corporate world, 
and he indicated that he was going to run the 
country like a business, or like a corporation. 

However, a government is not a business. The 
focus of a government must be upon the actual 
people who make up the country. Conversely, 
the focus of a business is the maximization of 
monetary profits. In short, people— h uman 
beings—cannot be reduced to mere dollar signs 
on a balance sheet. 

At the same time, Mulroney’s corporate fixa¬ 
tion blends in well with the parliamentary 
system currently in place, in which decisions are 
made by an elite executive, and then passed on 
to the population as a whole—whether the 
population likes the decision or not. This is in 
direct contrast to governing by oonsensus, in 
which all people, or at least all sectors of the 
population, have their say, and thus participate 
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actively in decision-making. 

Mulroney has taken the parliamentary style of 
leadership to extremes, by ramming through a 
large number of unpopular decisions. The most 
notable examples are the Free Trade Agreement 
(which the majority of Canadians actually yoted 
against, and which seems to be turning the 
country into a mirror-image of the United 
States), the hated GST, and the ongoing decima¬ 
tion of our social programs, many of which— 
such as medicare—were at one time the envy of 
many other developed nations. 

Even the Mulroney government’s attempts at 
bringing the regions of the country closer to¬ 
gether have been hopelessly flawed. If anything, 
the Meech Lake Accord has increased the anger 
and resentment felt towards Quebec. In essence, 
the Accord, which culminated in white men in 
business suits carrying out negotiations behind 
closed doors, pitted different parts of the country 
against each other, and basically ignored other 
segments of the population—including Native 


Then we got the travelling road show known as 
the Spicer Commission. The commission’s re¬ 
cently-released report has been widely panned 
and, once again, has been strongly criticized for 
ignoring issues that affect Aboriginal people. 

It is plainly obvious that the present system of 
Canadian federalism has become unworkable, 
and must be changed. Preferably, the changes 
will give increased autonomy and self-determi¬ 
nation to the many components that make up 
the country. This is, after all, what Native people 
have been seeking for a long time. 

There is also much to be said for a system in 
which these many different components, whether 
they be cultural or geographic or both, would 
still maintain a system of basic cooperation— 
sort of a much looser confederation, so to speak. 
(This, however, is a whole different topic unto 
itself.) 

The operative word here, though, is coopera¬ 
tion. Left in the hands of the Mulroney govern¬ 
ment and its corporate cronies, and the hands of 
many of the current right-wing provincial gov¬ 
ernments, the end result could easily be an acri¬ 
monious splitting of the country into numerous 
conflicting fragments. As with most such con¬ 
flicts, there would be definite winners and 
definite losers—the “haves” and the “have- 
nots”—with most of the spoils going to the people 
who have the most wealth at their disposal, and 
who presently wield the most influence and 
power. 

In other words, for many segments of the 
population, including Native people, the new 
order would not be very different from the old 

Change is in the air, and it is inevitable. 
However, positive change will require more than 
a divisive prime minister and government, and 
cosmetic gestures such as additional citizens’ 
forums, task forces, or any other tidbits that may 
be tossed out to the people of the country. 
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OTTAWA APPROVES AFN PLAN 


by Brian Savage 



Calling it a “tremendous precedent,” Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Ovide Mercredi hailed the concessions given to Natives 
by Joe Clark on future constitutional talks. 

Mercredi’s call for a parallel Native group to work in association with 
the constitutional committee Clark is heading will be created, and will 
avoid Natives “being reduced to the capacity of a witness,” as Mercredi 
had warned, with “whatever we say having no importance.” 


However, Native representation in the form of an actual chair at the 
next constitutional talks was not obtained in the six and a half hour 
meeting held on the Stoney reserve. Still, Clark, the newly created 
Constitutional Affairs Minister, claimed that “people who felt excludedin 
the past should have no reason to feel excluded now.” 

Mercredi stated that he was now “optimistic that by the time the first 
minister’s conferences are called, the prime minister will announce to the 
nation that we will be there as equals.” 

Clark was non-committal on the issue, saying only “I can’t foresee the 
future but I can say we’ve come to an agreement on a process that I think 
will prove very constructive in the next 10 months.” 

Clark also said that he believes “we’ve established a process that 
everyone will see as reasonable.” 

Only the day before, Mercredi had denounced the constitutional process 
as “demeaning to us Native people” because of its structure, and threat¬ 
ened a boycott of Native participation in the government’s initative. 

“There will be no compromise,” Mercredi had declared before meeting 
with Clark who heads the 20 MPs and 10 Senators selected to review the 
country’s constitution. 

Mercredi, in a speech to the Native delegates who unanimously ap¬ 
proved their chiefs proposal, said, “In addition to constitutional change, 
we must change the fundamental law of this land; we must look to a 
broader vision, to heal the country, to heal the people.” 

Mercredi called the principle of“supremacy of parliament” “oppressive” 
when it is applied to “us distinct people,” and said that the “underlying 
title of the Crown, the presumption that the people who were here first 
have inferior rights, is stopping us from reaching a just settlement to com¬ 
prehensive land claims across this country.” 

Mercredi said the rule of law, as seen by the use of force against the 
Mohawks at Oka, justifies the effort of Natives “not just to rebuild our 
society but to restructure Canada, alter the fundamental thinking of the 
law and political system.” The price of failure for Natives will be to follow 
Quebec’s path “independent of the dominant society.” 

After Clark agreed to Mercredi’s proposals, the Native leader declared 
it “a very important first step toward the ultimate goal of equality at the 
first ministers’ conference,” and said that Natives will now “meet and 
work in tandem with the committee from parliament.” 

Various assemblies of the Native population, elders, women, youth and 
off-reservation will now start meeting to draft proposals. 



HEARINGS EXTENDED 


Please advise before July 31 
if you wish to appear 
before the Committee. 


The Alberta Select Special Committee on 
Constitutional Reform will be holding a second 
round of public hearings during the weeks of 
September 9th and 23rd. The hearings will be held 
in Calgary, Edmonton, Hanna, Peace River, Rocky 
Mountain House and Wainwright. 

Committee 8 please call 1-800-661-3741 before 
July 31, 1991. 

You may also make your views known to 
the Committee by calling its 1-800 number 
(1-800-661-3741) or by writing to: The Alberta 
Select Special Committee on Constitutional 
Reform, 2200, 10025 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, 
Alberta T5J1S6. 

For further information call Toll-Free 


1-800-661-3741 

t) or contact your MLA. 

j The Alberta Select Special Committee 
f on Constitutional Reform 


2200. 10025 Jasper, 




piflPOT mDipn BfinD 

invite* you to join in their 
summer celebration* 


POUI UIOUI 

fiUQUSt 16 . 17.18 


Crauen, iaThatchewan 
( 306 ) 781-4848 




IGLOO 

BUILDING SUPPLIES GROUP 

“THE COMPETITIVE EDGE" 

We’ve Got It! • We’d like to pass it on! 

Complete Line of all Building Supplies— For that New 

FENCE • SUNDECK • HOME • ADDITION • CABIN RENOVATIONS 

From Start to Finish • WE’VE GOT IT or if we don't WE'LL GET IT 

Contractor • Home Builder ■ Handyman 

Check Us Out IGLOO 
BUILDING SUPPLIES GROUP 
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Major Groups 


Absent From Morley Meeting 


by BTian Savage 

Though hailed as a major step in consulta¬ 
tions with the government, the meeting be¬ 
tween recently elected National Chief Ovide 
Mercredi of the Assembly of First Nations and 
Constitutional Affairs Minister Joe Clark saw 
no leaders from any of the other major Aborigi¬ 
nal groups attend. 

“That’s because it was an AFN meeting, not a 
summit meeting,” says Robert Groves, Director 
of Constitutional Affairs for the Native Council 
of Canada. 

According to Groves, Mercredi invited the 
president of the NCC but at such a late date, 
“she had other commitments,” and “hardly had 
time to prepare.” 

Groves explained that the NCC’s own 
constitutional circle was meeting in Ottawa. 
“Until the president and the executive can 


discuss process matters with our own commis¬ 
sion called the Constitutional Review Commis¬ 
sion it was felt best not to meet with Mr. Clark 
in order to formulate a better response to his 
various ideas and to circulate other ideas.” 

The proposals the AFN were putting forward 
were not received by the NCC till the meeting 
was already under way and could not be re¬ 
viewed in time, said Groves, who maintained 
that the four main groups, the AFN, the NCC, 
the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada and the Metis 
National Council were “moving quickly on 
constitutional proposals,” considering “we all 
have our own concerns; “I don’t think the door is 
closed on any option at the moment.” 

Groves said he had “no doubts that pressures 
from the grass roots for unity” among the 
Aboriginal groups will ensure a solid front is 
presented to the federal government. 



LAKE Of the EAGLES 
9th Annual Traditional 




POW - WOW 

AUGUST 2-3-4, 1991 
EAGLE LAKE 
RESERVATION 

* 

EAGLE RIVER, 
ONTARIO 



FOOD RATIONS 
FOR CAMPERS 

MONEY FOR: 

FIRST TWELVE 
VISITING DRUMS 

GRAND ENTRY 

SUPPER 

SAT.-AUGUST 3 


FRIDAY - SATURDAY 
& SUNDAY 

SUN.-AUGUST 4 

MONEY FOR: 

VISITING DANCERS 

1:00 P.M. & 7:00 P.M. 

DAILY 

RAFFLE 



DRAW 1st -$1,000 

2nd-$1,000 

3rd -$1,000 

NEVADA TICKETS 

Swimming 

and 

Camping Grounds 
Available 

CONCESSION 

FEES $1.00/DAY 


EAGLE LAKE 
BAND 

Eagle River, Onurio 

POV ISO 

No Alcohol or Drugs 
Security Available 



EVERYBODY WELCOME. 


CONTACT 

1. Arnold Gardner 

2. Charles Perrault 

EAGLE LAKE 
BAND 

(807) 755-5526 

BAND OFFICE 


FOLLOW OJIBWAY DRIVE AND/OR OJIBWAY PARADISE 
RESORT SIGNS TO GET TO EAGLE LAKE POW - WOW 


The process will involve “sorting out over the 
summer the mechanics for co-ordination and 
joint action.” 

“I think it’s just a matter of the different 
groups internally trying to figure out which 
process is most appropriate, not just in terms of 
co-ordination with other groups but how to 
approach some of their own internal require¬ 
ments for consultation.” Groves concluded that 
there’s “a lot of processes going on at the 
moment, we (Natives) are over processed,” and 
that resources of groups like the NCC—which 
does not receive endorsement from Indian Af¬ 
fairs—have become “stretched extremely thin.” 


WOODLAND CREE 

Continued from Page 1 



The Woodland Cree Band was created by the 
federal government using the contraversial 
Section 17 of the Indian Act which permits them 
to act unilaterally. The band includes some 
former members of the Lubicon Lake First 
Nation, who were dissatisfied with the break¬ 
down of their land claim negotiation. Many 
believe that the federal government created the 
Woodland Cree in an effort to “divide and 
conquer” the Lubicon, discredit them and dimin¬ 
ish their bargaining power. 

The Grand Council of Treaty 8 First Nations 
recently reaffirmed their decision not to recog¬ 
nize the Woodland Cree. Richard Davis, Vice 
President of Treaty 8 explained that “it was felt 
that if the Grand Council recognized the Wood¬ 
land Cree then it would be as if they are 
condoning Section 17 of the Indian Act.” He 
indicated that the Council felt strongly that 
bands should not be created because it suits the 
“agenda of the federal government” but rather 
with “consensus of the parent band, chief and 
band council.” 

He said that the Grand Council “cannot afford 
to be used as a tool of the federal government... 
let the people involved internally sort out their 
own problems.” 

John Cardinal, Chief of the Woodland Cree, 
issued the following statement: 

The Woodland Cree Band includes treaty 
land entitlees who want to get on with their 
lives and to them a land claim settlement in 
their lifetime means hope for the future of 
their children. As a group which includes 
people with unfulfilled treaty rights Section 
17 of the Indian Act has been a welcome 
provision. A provision which they have util¬ 
ized to help them negotiate what they feel is 
a just settlement. 

The Woodland Cree Band feels that if they 
have paved the way for other groups with 
unfulfilled treaty rights to become recog¬ 
nized bands as per Section 17 of the Indian 
Act, not to be recognized by the Grand 
Council ofTreaty 8 Nations is small sacrifice. 
However they sincerely hope that any fur¬ 
ther use of Section 17 is done co-operatively 
with both the federal government and the 
parent band involved with consideration of 
the rights and interests of the existing band. 
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HYRO ELECTRIC HEARINGS CANCELLED IN OUEBEC NATIVE 
COMMUNITY 


by Ryan Edwards 

Public hearings into Quebec’s Great Whale 
hydroelectric mega-project were called off for 
the Native community of Whapmagoostui. The 

cems about the safety of Hydro-Quebec officials. 

About 100 Cree protesters had formed a barri¬ 
cade to prevent a Hydro-Quebec delegation from 
leaving the airport and entering the village of 
Whapmagoostui, located approximately 1,200 
kilometres north of Montreal. 

The Natives later allowed Peter Jacobs, chair¬ 
man of the Kativik Environmental Quality 
Commission, to leave the airport to meet with 
Cree leaders, and with Inuit leaders in the 
nearby community of Kuujjuarapiq. 

The Kativik commission is mandated to deter¬ 
mine the environmental impact of development 
activities north of the 55th parallel. Whapma¬ 
goostui and Kuujjuarapiq straddle the 55th 
parallell, but come under the jurisdiction of the 
Kativik commission. 

Another committee, called Comex, was set up 
to assess the environmental impact on Cree 
lands that lie south of the 55th parallel. Comex 
has cancelled public hearings in its jurisdiction, 
due to local opposition, but is supposed to hold 
Montreal hearings. 

According to The Globe and Mail, the Quebec 
government is closely monitoring tensions in 
Cree communities, and the Surete du Quebec 
has over the past few months discreetly in¬ 
creased its presence in the region, taking care 
not to provoke clashes. 

Not only does the Quebec government want to 
prevent a confrontation similar to the one which 
developed last summer at Oka, but it is con¬ 
cerned that another confrontation would mount 
international opinion against the Great Whale 
project, and possibly delay its start-up. 

The Great Whale project—part of a larger 
project referred to as James Bay 2—will divert 
five rivers in the James Bay region, and cause 
flooding of 4,400 square kilometres of land. 
Construction is slated to begin in the fall, with 
completion scheduled for 1998. The first phase 
of James Bay 1 has been in operation for some 
time now, and construction on the second phase 
is due to be completed by 1996. 

Quebec Natives, as well as Canadian and 
American environmental groups, are fighting 
the Great Whale project. The Natives and envi¬ 
ronmentalists also disagree with the two-stage 
format set up for the enviromental review, in 
which there will be one assessment of the impact 
of the roads and infrastructure, and another 
assessment of the impact of the actual dams. 
The opponents of the project fear that once the 
roads and airports are approved and built, 
construction of the dams will be much harder to 



the Supreme Court of Canada, asking to having 
hearings by the Kativik and Comex commis¬ 
sions declared null and void. 

After losing a lengthy court battle to stop the 
James Bay 1 project, the Quebec Cree were 
awarded $135 million in 1975, as well as other 
rights over the land. One of those rights allows 
the Cree to block other industrial developments 


that may be damaging to the environment. The 
Cree are also using the money from the first 
James Bay development to fight James Bay 2. 

The Federal Court of Canada has ruled that 
the 1975 agreement was law, and not just a 
contract between the federal government and 
the Cree. The Natives are hoping to use this 
decision as leverage in their court battles. 


Saluting 
Ovide Mercredi, 

Leader of the Assembly of First Nations 

CANADIAN HUNTER 
EXPLORATION LTD. 


9701 -116 ST., 
GRANDE PRAIRIE 
T8V 6H6 

539-3007 


“I once mislaid my government pension 
cheque and did that ever shake me up.” 



“Now, with Direct Deposit, my pension 
goes right into my account every month. 
Automatically.” 


Convenience, security and reliability. 
That’s what Direct Deposit will mean 
to people who receive pensions or 
allowances from Health and Welfare 
Canada and Veterans Affairs Canada. 

Direct Deposit makes a lot of sense. 
With Direct Deposit, your government 
payment is deposited automatically, 
right into your account. Direct Deposit 
means an end to irritations like delays 
or misplaced or stolen paper cheques.' 


The choice is yours. 

Direct Deposit is voluntary. Information 
and application forms are available at 
most financial institutions or at your near¬ 
est Veterans Affairs Canada office or 
Health and Welfare Canada pension 
office. Find out more. Then sign up and 
enjoy the benefits. 


Canada 


(Dodge | 


Sincere Congratulations to Ovide Mercredi, new ALN Leader 

KLONDIKE CHRYSLER 

—We Take Trades—Bank Financing Available— JBCP 
9038 Quartz Road—Whitehorse, Yukon 

—Sales Office: 668-3399- 
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Calling Lake Natives Split From Bigstone Band 


Treaty Indians at Calling Lake in northern Alberta have voted to 
form a new band, and break away from the Bigstone Cree Nation, 
which is based in Wabasca, more than 100 kilometres to the north. 

The Calling Lake Natives cited dissatisfaction with an adminis¬ 
trative system that they felt did not effectively meet their needs, 
and acknowledged that the Bigstone Band had done its best under 
the circumstances. There are approximately 150 treaty Natives at 
Calling Lake. 

On June 13, a chief, vice-chief, five councillors, and a band man¬ 
ager were elected. The new band will be called the Gambler Band. 

William Beaver was elected chief, and John Gambler was voted 
in as vice-chief. The band council consists of Agatha Gambler, Bruce 
Gambler, Ernie Gambler, Mae Gambler, and Susan Gambler. 

Previously, there had been six reserves under Bigstone administra¬ 
tion, with band membership standing at about 3,000. Five of the 
reserves are located in the Wabasca area, and the sixth was the Calling 
Lake reserve. 

Up until the mid-1960s, there had been a separate reserve at Calling 
Lake, but it was incorporated into the Bigstone Band. 


We Salute the Indian Chiefs. In Your Hands Lies Our Future. 
May the Creator Continue to Bless You with Wisdom and Vision. 



Beaver 

Lake 

Wah-Pow 


Detox and Treatment Centre 


Box 1648, Lac La Biche, Alberta T0A 2C0 

Encouraging and supporting our handicapped brothers and sisters 


(403) 623-2553 



Band Calls For Testing of 
Peace River Water 

The people of the Little Red River Cree Nation of northern Alberta, 
who drink water and eat fish from the Peace River, want a study 
done to determine if upstream pulp mills pose health risks. 
Daishowa of Canada operates a large bleached kraft mill near the 
town of Peace River, and dumps its effluent directly into the Peace. 
As well, Procter and Gamble Cellulose operates a bleached kraft 
pulp mill near Grande Prairie and dumps its effluent into the Wapiti 
River, the water from which eventually flows into the Peace River. 

Last year, the provincial government banned the eating of moun¬ 
tain whitefish taken from the Wapiti and Smoky Rivers, and all 
tributaries, but not from the Peace River. Procter and Gamble has 
determined that a whitefish travelled 200 kilometres in three 

The Little Red River Band lives about 300 kilometres north of 
Peace River, and has proposed a health study to the provincial and 
federal governments, as an extension of a joint federal provincial 
study announced a year ago. It has been estimated that fish 
constitute about 10 percent of the band’s diet, but that this may 
increase as pressure from forestry development and hunting 
decrease the amount of big game animals. 

Health units in northern Alberta, and an association of northern 
Alberta Natives, have requested health studies relating to pulp 



Beuuval It?dlai? Education Centre 




Beauval Indian Education Centre is located 
approximately 100 miles north of Meadow Lake, 
Saskatchewan, on the banks of the Beaver River, 
directly across from the Village of Beauval. The 
centre is operated by the Meadow Lake Tribal 
Council Board of Education. 

The school offers a strong Division IV (Grades 10 
- 12) program and has, through the years 
graduated many Native students who are 
currently successful in many professions. In 
addition to the academic program, BIEC offers 
Industrial Arts, Home Economics, Work 
Experience and a varied Sports Program. Living 
accommodations Include a residence, senior 
student housing and, in some cases, students are 
boarding out and attending school. 


For more information, please call: 

Christine Derocher, Student Counsellor 
Beauval Indian Education Centre 
(306) 288-2020 


Hon. NANCY J. BETKOWSKI 
MLA, Edmonton Glenora 
Minister of Health 


Hon. DOUG MAIN 
MLA, Edmonton Parkallen 
Minister of Culture 
and Multiculture 


We would like to extend our congratulations 
to Ovide Mercredi 
on his election as 
the leader of the 
Assembly of 
First Nations. 

We are pleased to 
join in your salute 
to all of the 
Native leaders 
of Alberta 



EDMONTON AREA 
GOVERNMENT CAUCAS 


Hon. DICK FOWLER 
MLA, St. Albert 
Solicitor General, 
Minister Responsible 
for Native Affairs 
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NAIVE SUICIDES PROVOKE RESPONSE 


The statistics are grim. ^_ 

1991,17 people have died on the Stoney Indian 
--—ironically the site of the recent 


Stoney territory. He told them about the des- 
through peration that the young people feel on the 
” T - Ji ~ reserve. He said that teenagers are “desperate, 

really desperate... As young kids ' ’ ’’ 


• u , . ,, V'T ™ —— v ucopciatc... ns yuiuig Kias we never naa 

mg between Assembly of First Nations national role models to guide us through to a good life 
Pnnftit « e i 4ff e - Cr L di • ! nd Joe Clark ’ Drugs and alcohol are big things on this reserve. 
Gonstitutiona 1 Affairs Minister That seems to be the only solution... The elders 

Of the 17 deaths, eight occurred m May, three don’t understand what’s really happening 
m ,°“, e “»•; , ,. , they want things to be the way it was when they 

Ana most ot those who died were young, be- nroro wViipV* ic » 

tween the ages of 15 and 28, part of the tragedy 
that leads to a suicide rate for Natives under 25, 
six times higher than the national average. 

Alcohol, gunshots, drownings, poisoning, hang¬ 
ing, are just some of the ways Natives have met 
their death. 

And the impact of those leftbehind.lefltocope 
and wonder why, can be “devastating,” accord¬ 
ing to the provincial suiddologist Dr. Ron Dyck, 
with Alberta Mental Health. 

“The community is indeed : 
and bereavement—that’s one of the problems 
Native people face over and ov " ■ * 

grief they have to deal with.” 

Part-of the coping mechanism, says Dyck, is a 
community-based healing process that is tradi¬ 
tional in Native culture. Health Care workers 
also went into the schools to work with Native 
students. Other assistance has come from the 
Calgary Suicide Prevention Program and Men¬ 
tal Health Services which performed training 
and community awareness workshops. 

Calling suicide “a complex event, with mul- 


young, be- were kids, which is very impossible. 
u._ * j~ ChiefKen Soldier of the Chiniki Band recently 
lost his 23-year-old son. He’s not sure if his son’s 
death was suicide or an accident. Soldier told the 
CP that he blames the current leadership of the 
Goodstoney Band for a lot of the problems facing 
the reserve. 

But Chief John Snow is quoted as saying that 
“we have alcohol problems, suicide problems 
because of the government depriving us of so 
many things... I think some of our people feel 
of shock ‘what’s the use—there’s no hope.” 

problems Dr. Maria Carey of Health and Welfare’s 
the amount of Mental Health Services notes that one problem 
in Morley was that “for the better part of six 
months the alcohol centre was dysfunctional 
because of a transition of staff, and when a 
community loses a centre that assists in problem 
solving it leaves those more exposed and a high 
risk.” A similar situation occurred in Hobbema, 
notes Dr. Carey, when the suicide prevention 
team there underwent a re-organization which 
saw suicide figures go up. 

, , -«-— I-— - “The centres are a focus, and if it changes it 

tiple factors that must be addressed,” Dyck disrupts the community,” declares Carey, who 
believes that the workshops were appreciated goes on to say that “the resources are there, 


there are a number of psychologists available to 

Indians in Hobbema and Morley but it is to an - 

extent an internal issue whether an individual is Carey concluded that it is very important “t 
behaving in a critical manner and will be bring a certain ownership to problem solving, 



i the referred—or not—to counselling." 
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EUGENE CARDINAL 
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CAMPING 

*^ro”d watchmaker 1 

DAY 

^Cabejohn 3 
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826-3333 

22.1991 


RODEO DAYS 

Saturday & Sunday 

August 17 & 18 

CharlotRaces - Chuckwagon Races 
Cary Youngchlef or Norman Amahoose 

826-3333 


TOTAL 
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SPICER REPORT HANDED DOWN 


by James Martin 


After six months and $23 million, the 168-page Spicer Report on the 
Citizen’s Forum on Canada’s Future was handed down with dissension 
and acrimony vying for equal time with its recommendations. 

Spicer angered many of the commissioners by writing a preface that 
strongly attacked the Prime Minister for many of the faults in the 
country, (“there is a fury in the land against the prime minister”) a 
position the other commissioners avoided taking. 

The report is divided into two parts: evidence presented, which included 
265,000 adults and 105,000 students, and the reaction by the commis¬ 
sioners to the evidence. 

Coming to any consensus was difficult for the commissioners but they 
did note that the demands of Aboriginal people for self-government, fair 
treatment in land settlements and dismantling of both the Indian Act and j 
the Indian Affairs department be initiated. 

However, the report also notes “a potentially harmful ignorance of the 
realities of Aboriginal peoples’ aspirations.” 




MOHAWKS 

OF THE BAY OF QUINTE 


May the Creator 
Guide and Bless 
Our New Leader 
Our Congratulations to 
National Chief Ovide Mercredi 



R.R. No. 1, DESERONTO, ONTARIO K0K 1X0 


May the Creator Guide and Bless our New Leader 

OVIDE MERCREDI 

from 

Chief Eric Saunders 

Councillors, Management and Staff 

Administration Office l 


Council of York Factory 



5:00 p. 


Councillors: •Thomas Beardy 
• Francis Saunders 
• Gordon Wastesicoot 


York Landing, Manitoba ROB 2B0 
Phone (204) 341-2180. Fax (204) 341 -2322 


Carole Corcoran, the only Native on the commission, was displeased 
with the final report, saying the section on Aboriginal people was 
“gutted". Corcoran was quoted by Southam News as saying the interim 
report was more emphatic, labelling Canada’s treatment of Natives as 
Canada’s “shameful international reputation.” She also felt the possibil¬ 
ity of violence was not stressed as it should have been. 

In his preface, Spicer said Aboriginal people were “a high priority in our 
consultation,” but notes they heard only from a “few” “and we listened re¬ 
spectfully to the silence of the others.” Spicer adds that the First Nations’ 
role in a Canadian future “must be a prominent part of our solutions.” 

Assembly of First Nations national chief Ovide Mercredi said he was 
gratified by findings of support by so many Canadians for the Aboriginal 
demands, but support must be quickly translated to political activity. 

Other Native leaders issued harsh condemnation of the report. One of 
those was Elijah Harper speaking in Edmonton at the Indian Justice 


Symposium. 

The Manitoba, MLA blasted the report for what he calls “a mockery of 
what Natives have done in this country,” and that Natives “feel shafted 
by the whole process.” 

Harper feels that the report’s recommendations on Natives were not 
strong enough and referred to his blocking of the Meech Lake Accord. “We 
said it stronger and more forcefully last year with a simple no.” He also 
added that Natives are always shoved aside in any discussions of faction¬ 
alism in the country. 

“Its always between the French and the English or the East and the 
West, never the Aboriginals.” 



Congratulations to 
Ovide Mercredi -may the 
Creator guide you in your 
endeavours to be just and equal 


Thank you, Georges Erasmus, 
for your accomplishments 
during your term 


HOLLOW WATER FIRST NATION 

Wanipigow P.O., Manitoba ROE 2E0 

( 204 ) 363-7278 
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Lennarson Criticizes Woodland Cree Agreement 

by Brian Savage and Deborah Shatz ^ 



Lennarson, who says he had two lawyers go over the document, has many 
rejervahons about the possible precedents it may have set. 

rhe agreement actually provides that if the land has some sub-surface 
resources, they (the Cree) don’t have any sub-surface rights, but for land 
that doesnt have sub-surface resources the rights have been trans¬ 
ferred.” 

According to Lennarson the Woodland Cree get “up to $35 million to 
build a community, the same take it or leave it offer the Lubicon got. 

Continued on Page 12 




Fred Lennarson, a spokesperson for the Lubicon band, characterizes the 
turnout for the vote by the Woodland Cree which approved a land settle¬ 
ment agreement with the federal government as a “bought election, pure 
and simple.” 

“They were given $50 if they voted and $1000 if they voted the right way, 
that’s one way of getting a good turnout and the results you seek to 

The financial inducements to vote were highly unusual when compared 
to other Indian band elections, says Lennarson. 

“This is a Section 17 (of the Indian Act) created society. They’re not 
fooling anyone with this, everyone knows this is something created out of 
wholecloth.” 

Woodland Cree Chief JohnCardinal maintains however that his council 
was not buying the election when it provided $50 to each member who : 
voted in their recent land claim referendum. He explained to the media 
that the money was given as travel compensation or to help out if a person 
had to miss some work in order to vote. 

“It may look like we’re buying votes,” Chief Cardinal told the Canadian 
Press “but that was not our intention... They could have come and voted . 
W and we’d still have paid them. We had no way of knowing what they 

Cardinal also dispelled the notion that they bought votes by promising 
$1000 to each band member provided the referendum was passed. 
According to the chief, the money simply reflects each member’s share of 
the settlement deal. 

The Chief Electoral Officer, Roger Cardinal who is an official with the 
Department of Indian Affairs is quoted as saying that “a lot of people came 
from out of town and they got their gas money... The band took great pains 
to ensure a person’s right to a free vote was protected.” 

According to Lennarson, fallout of this agreement will be how Aboriginal 
people will look at the federal government and its dealings with Native 

“What this does is make you look real close on anything that does work 
good. These are not honourable men we’re dealing with and I don’t believe 
them until or unless we have it locked in tight and in the bank.” 

As examples of the government’s questionable dealing with Natives 
Lennarson cites the breakdown of the land settlement with the 
Aboriginal groups in the NWT where separate groups are now negotiat¬ 
ing with the government, and the James Bay Cree, where the federal 
government was found to be in default but “the government ignores the 
arbitration.” 

“You shouldn’t assume the problem is solved,” remarks the Lubicon 
advisor, “just because they say something half-decent once in a while.” 

After looking at the agreement the Woodland Cree have signed, 


Special Salute to all 9{ative Leaders 
from 

Deborah Grey, M.P. 

Beaver River 

Constituency (403) 645-5742 
Fax (403) 645-5773 
apR 1-800-522-4125 

BpjK Ottawa (613)996-9778 

Fax (613) 996-0785 


f 



‘Itcp-o—qui—alu 
First Dfgtions 

Congratulations to our New 
First Nations Leader Ovide Mercredi 
May the Creator guide you in your 
decisions to be just and equal 

Box 18 • Tofino, British Columbia • VOR 2Z0 



Mathias Colomb 
Band Government 


A Special Salute to all Native Leaders 


Farewell to Georges Erasmus • Thank You for what you 
have accomplished for our people 


MISSINIPPI RIVER, PUKATAWAGAN, MANITOBA ROB 1G0 
(204)553-2089 -(204)553-2090 Fax:(204) 553-2419 



lift art proud to congratulate 
Ooidt flftrcrtdi 
on kis election to NationalCtiefj 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CELLULOSE 


P.O. Bag 1020, 
Grande Prairie, 
Alberta T8V 3A9 


539-8505 


NLAKA'PAMUX NATION 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 



Congratulations to our newly elected leader 
OVIDE MERCREDI 
and 

A special salute to all our Native leaders 

P. O. Box 430, Lytton, B.C. VOK 1Z0 
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NATIONAL NEWS BRIEFS 


Group Concerned That Ontario Natives 
Under-represented in Retail Jobs 

The Canadian Civil Liberties Association (CCLA) has found that 
of more than 1,200 surveyed retail jobs in the Ontario cities of Sault 
Ste. Marie and Sudbury, only three were held by Natives. 

Although Statistics Canada indicates that Native people consti¬ 
tute nearly three per cent of Sudbury’s population, and more than 
three percent of Sault Ste. Marie’s, Native organizations believe the 
percentage of Natives in those cities and the Surrounding areas is 
significantly higher. 
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and policing. The band has an 
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OPTIONS OUTLINED FOR NATIVE FORESTRY 


set in motion an intensive program of consultation with Native commu- 
3 Cr0 f? p ana da. Their goal is to develop proposals for forest 
legislation that would be optional to the Indian Act. 
J*******™** Association of British Columbia (IFABC) 
If,? en ^y ““ p leted a report detailing the problems caused by the provi¬ 
sion ot the Indian Act governing the development and management of 
Indian forest resources. While the review focused on the situation m 
British Columbia, the issues and concerns are shared by Aboriginal 
Ca , nada A the same time ;t wa s undertaking the 
rfcStoir^^‘b'^-^-^^^-fhimother parts 

J.™ hap P y ,. to see significant progress on these initatives,” said 
Munster of Indian Affairs, Tom Siddon. “The Indian Act is seriously 
outdated and demeaning to Indian people who must live under it and 
officials who must administer it. Together Indians and government can, 
indeed, change this legislative relationship from one of paternalism, to 
one that recognizes First Nations’ authority to manage their own affairs ” 
Options outlined in the IFABC report include: replacing forestry 
sections contained in the Indian Act with a Native Forest Resources 
Management Act; including new forest management by-laws in the 
™“ ; , or revising the Indian Timber Regulations and the section of 
the Act dealing with timber harvesting on reserves. 

The process of developing a management plan to give First Nations 
greater control over the development and management of their resources 
will begin with an extensive community consultation program. To assist 
these eflorts, the Federal government has provided support to IF ABC and 
Indian forestry leadership in other parts of the country to set up NAFA 
Composed of forestry representatives from each of the provinces and ter¬ 
ritories, NAFA will carry the recommendations of the IFABC Review 
across the country. 

“The NAFA and IFABC are committed to the development of 
environmentally-responsible, sustainable Native forestry and I am 
certain we will see significant progress sooner, rather than later,” 
Minister Siddon added. “This is a process conceived and led by Indian 
people and that, by itself, bolsters the prospects for success.” 

Siddon is hailing the new initiatives as “Indian-driven legislation” but 
Ovide Mercredi is less than enthusiastic. 

Mercredi, Chief of the Assembly of First Nations maintains that the 
Assembly does not endorse the work of the chiefs who are reworking the 
Indian act. 

He told the media that he would “much rather see them work with us 
(the AFN) rather than run the risk of having the Aboriginal community 
perceive them as tools of Tom Siddon and his bureaucrats.” 


by Nick Michaels 



HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATED 

by Rick Georg 

The human rights of both Natives and non-Natives were violated 
during the conflict at Oka, Quebec last summer, says a report of the 
incident prepared by an international human rights agency. 

To stop food and medication from going into the Kahnawake reserve 
was a breach of human rights, that’s very clear,” said Gilles Tardif, 
vice-president of the Paris-based International Human Rights Federa¬ 
tion. 

“But people who lived in Chateaugay and couldn’t get across the Merrier 
Bridge because it was blocked by the Mohawks —those people had their 
rights violated too,” Tardif told a news conference in Montreal. 

In solidarity with Mohawks in armed confrontation with police in Oka, 
the Mohawks of Kahnawake closed off the bridge that connects Montreal 
to its suburbs on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River. Massive traffic 
jams and increased commuting time for the residents of those communi¬ 
ties resulted. 

Both Tardifs organization and Amnesty International released reports 
that said Quebec police had mistreated Natives on numerous occasions. 



WRIGLEY 
DENE 
BAND 

Band No. 756 

General Delivery, Wrigley, N.W.T. XOE 1E0 

(403) 581-3321/(403) 581-3581 FAX (403) 581-3229 
From - 

Chief: Alma L. Ekenale 

Councillor: Elsie Hardisty Councillor: Mike Canadien 
Councillor: Ed Hardisty Councillor: Wilson Pellissey 

Councillor: Martha Drake Councillor: Richard Ekenale 
Band Manager: Joseph Nayally 
Financial Comptroller: Lorayne Moses 
Band Secretary: Mary Alice CM 
Recreation Co-ordlnator: Richard Ekenale 
Facility Malntalner: Robert Nayally 
Economic Development Co-ordlnator: Victor OsKeneKisses 



MUSKEG LAKE 
BAND No. 102 


* Church Service in Morning 
HERITAGE * Community Feast 

nAVq (Open to All Band Members) 

UMTO * Slow Pitch 
P * Square Dancing 

August 4 1991 * Old Time Dancing 

* Children's Activities (Story Telling) 

Many other Activities - All Band Members Welcome! 
BOX 130, LEASK, SASKATCHEWAN S0J 1M0 


We Salute the Chiefs of the First Nations 
In Your Leadership Is Our Strength and Future 

from 

Fort McKay Indian Band 

- (403) 828-4220 


Fort McKay 
Group of Companies 

(403) 828-4216 
Fax: (403) 828-4393 

Box 5360 

Fort McMurray, Alberta 
T9H 3G4 



Continued on Page 18 
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“It doesn’t say, we’re giving you $400,000 to 
build a health unit, it says 'we have information 
that Health and Welfare may have money to do 
this and we suggest that you go talk to Health 
and Welfare’—the document is full of ife, ands 
and huts.” 

A breakdown of the money the Woodland Cree 
claim to receive is revealing, explains Lennar- 
son. 

“They’re given $19 million for what’s called 
socio-economic development in two funds, one’s 
called capital funds in the amount of $15 
million, the other is revenue funds at $4 
million.” 

The latter fund has provisions for per capita 
distribution per year up to 25 percent. If you 
take the figure of500 people at the maximum of 
25 percent each Cree would receive $2000 per 
year and the fund would be depleted within four 

“Two thousand dollars is not going to solve all 
your problems,” says Lennarson. 

Lennarson says the document is not clear on 
the breakdown of the other fund. It would 
appear $10 million goes into a bank account and 
the other $5 million will be doled out over a five 
year period with interest being ploughed back 
into the capital fund, probably at around four 
percent, something similar to the Heritage 
Trust fund. 

“Of the captial fund,” says Lennarson, “they 
can spend up to a third of it per year on economic 
development. That leaves about $7 million and 
it’s no longer earning the interest it was, and it’s 
down to just over $3 million the year after that 
if they do the same. 

“Do you want to take on the responsibility of 
building an economy for $3 million a year over 
a three year period and support a population on 
$2000 a year per capita distribution? Because 
that’s what they got,” claims Lennarson. 


Asked about the legal representation the 
Woodland Cree received, Lennarson is scornful. 

“The lawyer was selected, hired and paid by 
the Federal government. The Woodland Cree 
were flown to Edmonton in a chartered plane 
and introduced to their lawyer named Bob 
Young, from Calgary, in the offices of Indian Af- 

“It’s really nice when you get a lawyer working 
for both sides of the table, then you don’t get any 
disagreements.” 

It is scenarios like this that make Lennarson 

“From my point of view they (the government) 
don’t have any credibility at all. What the chief 
of the Woodland Cree is saying is that ‘others 
can criticize us but we’ve got more than we had 
before.’ The problem is they’re setting one hell 
of a precedent for the rest of the Aboriginal 
people trying to negotiate land rights, and that’s 


what the government wants—to undermine 
Aboriginal groups.” 

Chief Bernard Ominiyak’s reaction was one of 
sadness, according to Lennarson, “that Aborigi¬ 
nal people can be used like this.” 

Lennarson believes that this agreement “will 
now be used in negotiations by the government 
against the Lubicon’s own land claims,” some¬ 
thing that Lennarson finds offensive. 

“They’re setting up a precedent for Aboriginal 
people across the country that Aboriginal land 
rights are worth no more than a house on a lake 
and a life on welfare, and you have to under¬ 
stand if Aboriginal societies don’t protest this, 
the government can use section 17 to take apart 
any band in the country.” 

People must make it known to the govern¬ 
ment that their actions are unacceptable, says 
Lennarson, if they want any changes to be 


Norway House 
Indian Band 


y 


C August 6 

Tuesday 



GIANT 
TENT SHOW 


Traditional Giveaway 3:00 p.m. 

* 

Community Feast 5:00 p.m. 

Children's Talent Show 7:30 p.m. 
Master ol Ceremonies 
Winston Wuttenee 


Treaty & York Boat Days 

August 6-11,1991 


August 7 

Wednesday 

Treaty Monies Distribution 


Community Feast 5:00 p.m. 


August 8 

Thursday 


August 9 

Friday 

Teens • Boys' and Girls' Canoe Races 
Teen Skiff Rowing • Coed 


August 11 

Joe Keeper Memorial 
Marathon (26 miles) 
Begins 900 a.m 

Johnny Walker Memorial 
Canoe Marathon 
Begins 10:30 a.m 

★ 

Men's Fastball Tournament 


WinstonWutten ie * 


York Boat Races Begin 


Tent Show-7 p.m. M.C. Winston Wuttenee 
Magician • Free Ride Band 
Pow Wow Dancers • Cabaret 

Adult Talent Show 700 p.m. 


August 10 

Saturday 

Mini Joe Keeper Memorial 
Marathon (17 and under) 
Begins 900 a.m. 


Monster Bingo 200 p.m. 
York Boat Races 


r Prizes Guaranteed 
1st Prize $3000. 
2nd Prize $2000. 
3rd prize $1000. 
MVP Award 
(each position) 


many, 
many more 
fun events! 


AUan WUson - Coordinator (204) 359-6721 Bus. (204) 359-6670 Res.; Charlene Ducharme (204) 359-6437- 
Wilfred Apetagon (204) 359-6721 Bus. (204) 359-6578 Res.; Anthony Apetagon (204) 3S9-6704/ (204) 359-6144 * Norway House, Manitoba 
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U.N. Researcher Shocked at Native Joblessness 


“I would not 
expect to have 
any part of any 
developed coun¬ 
try have an 82 
percent unem- 

rate...It shocked 


by Angel Figueroa 

A United Nations researcher studying Aborigi¬ 
nal treaties says he is shocked to find such high 
unemployment on 
Indian reserves in 
Canada. 

Miguel Martinez, a 
Cuban lawyer and 
head of a United 
Nations mandated 
international study 
of Aboriginal trea¬ 
ties, explained his 
surprise to about 150 
people in in Saddle 
Lake while attend¬ 
ing a Forum on 
Treaty Six. 

“I would not expect 
to have any part of 

any developed country have an 82 percent unem¬ 
ployment rate,” he said. “I don’t think this is 
peculiar to Canada but the fact that a developed 
country such as Canada has this unemployment 
surprised me. It shocked me.” 

Martinez was in Saddle Lake for the three-day 
forum to research a global report he is preparing 
on how the UN can “better promote and protect 
the rights of Indigenous peoples.” However the 
UN study will not focus on Canada, Martinez 
explained to a dismayed audience. This is much 
to the regret of Carl Quinn, sponsor of the forum 
and chief of the Saddle Lake Band, whose 
$100,000 investment hoped to draw as many as 
2,000 descendants of those who signed Treaty 
Six. 

Nevertheless, Chief Quinn conveyed his hopes 
that the findings in Martinez’ final report will 
echo some of the anger and frustration he heard 
expressed at the forum. 

“He will have little choice but to describe to the 
world what he sees and hears concerning 
Canada’s dismal record in its dealings 


Treaty Indians.” 

In an interview with the Edmonton Journal, 

Martinez saidhe has been worMngfortwo years of “s^ng" rather'tha^ outright ‘sureendw of 
on the project, and expects it will be 1995 before land” 

he completes his study “on the importance of _ jti 

the treaties, agreements and other constructive •• '... •->•••— 

arrangements for Indigenous peoples.” 

Treaty Six is of special interest to Martinez 
and Quinn. Under its terms, Cree, Assiniboine, 

Chipewyan, and Saulteaux relinquished roughly 
450,000 sq.km, of land between the North and 
South Saskatchewan Rivers. Quinn explained 
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White Students Leaving Enoch School 


by Susan Williams 

White students are abandoning Kitaskinaw 


“It’s going to be a heck of a loss to both the 
Native community and the white community 
School on the Enoch Reserve. The school, once around,” Woloshyn told reporters. “It’s going to 
thought of as a model for integration, is pres- a big loss.” 

ently experiencing a reported 15 percent with- Meanwhile Native parents concerned about 
drawal rate of non-Native students. It is ex- the future of their children say that much more 
pected that the school will become entirely Na- > s involved here. Parents and former students 
tive within two years. reported that conflicts have become common at 

Area MLA Stan Woloshyn, who used to be the school and that racism is often at the root of 
principal at the school, told media that much of it all. Many are considering transferring also, 
the blame can be placed with the county school “it’s not a good learning atmosphere for 
board. He says that the building of a new school anyone,’.’ Native graduate Lisa Callingbull told 
nearby robbed the Enoch school of most of its media. 

white population. Enoch Chief Robert Sharphead told reporters 

Graminia School was built 10 years ago to aid that he isn’t surprised by the mass withdrawal 
the growing acreage communities. The number and that the reason for the departure is simple 
of white students in the Enoch school rapidly racism. 

began decreasing as many students transferred The Enoch Band presently has no voting 
to the new school whichislocatedjustwestofthe member on the Parkland School Board, 
reserve. “Eventually,” Sharphead reported, “we’ll be 

Another problem Woloshyn points out is the looking at taking over control. But not yet.” 
change in school boundary restrictions. Ten The school is expected to be a focus in upcom- 
years ago, school boundaries were loosened and iag talks between the county, the Department of 
bus routes widened which made it easier for the Native Affairs and the Enoch Band Council, 
students to transfer out 
of Kitaskinaw School. 



Cospratulatioss to Ooide Mereredi, Our l/eu First /Vat/oss leader 
Map tic. Creatorpa/de pou is poor esdcajrours to lepust asdepual 

A Special Salute to PlilFostaisc, A threat Fatioe leader 

Tkaslpou, (jcor pcs Frasstus, 

For wlatpou laoc accomplisheddorisppour tens 
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CHIEF WALTER HUGHBOY, 

Council Members and the 
People of Cree Nation of Wemindji 

CREE NATION OF WEMINDJI 
WEMINDJI, P.Q. JOM1LO 


Rely upon the wisdom of our leaders ... 

With their guidance we will build the future 

Chief Sam Miles 

Council, Staff and Band Members 

1 Qkawoitam c E35/ist cAlatton 


Administrative Office Hours: 

Monday to Friday 
8:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
1:00 p.m. -4:00 p.m. 

General Delivery, Shamattawa, Manitoba ROB 1K0 
Phone (204) 565-2340 . Fax (204) 565-2321 


Sweetgrass Indian Celebration 


row 


IV 1 
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,— NORTH BATTLEFORD EXHIBITION GROUNDS —>. 

[ _ )uly 26, 27, 28, 1991 \ _J 


Grand Entry Times: 

July 26 • Fri. • 1:00 p.m.Sc 7:00 p.m. 

July 27 • Sat. • 1:00 p.m. & 7:00 p.m. 

Seniors and Under 4 FREE 

DAILY ADMISSION: S3.00 
<• 

WEEKEND (FRI., SAT., SUN.): $5.00 

-- FOR FURTHER INFORMATION PHONE: - 

( (306) 937-7475, 937-2990, 937-9002 
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NATIVE LEADERS 


Commitment and Dedication 


Ovide Mercredi Speaks to the Alberta Criminal Justice Association 

by Gene Smith 

Newly elected national chief of the Assembly constitutional agreement, 
of First Nations Ovide Mercredi was in Edmon- can t have one rou p d for Quebec, another 

ton June 27 to speak to a group of Alberta round for Indian people, another round for 
lawyers on Natives and the criminal justice whoever else; we haveto do all ofitatonetime,” 
system. Chief Mercredi spoke on the role of said Mercredi. Native people can t afford to 
Natives in the upcoming constitutional talks, wa ^ * or ™ eir tul * n -, , 

and stressed the importance of Native issues Mercredi attacked the current government 
having the same priority as Quebec in any thinking that Native rights exist at the pleas- 



/./SEINE RIVER RESERVE 23A 

1 


i'A Mine Centre, Ontario POW 1HO 

JULY 18, 19, 20, 21, 1991 


TRADITIONAL DRUMS ONLY (NO BASS DRUMS) 

THURSDAY JULY 18 

A VERY SPECIAL CEREMONY WILL BE TAKING PLACE FOR ALL 
PARTICIPATING TRADITIONAL DRUMS. ALL THESE PARTICIPANTS 
MUST BRING OWN TRADITIONAL FOOD, TOBACCO AND ONE ARTICLE 
FOR OFFERING (BLANKET OR SOMETHING OF EQUAL VALUE) 

WILL ALSO BE HONOURING TRADITIONAL GIVEAWAY DANCES. SPECIAL 

FRIDAY, JULY 19 

WARM UP - 5:00 P.M. TO 12:00 A.M. (SNAGGING TIME) 

SATURDAY, JULY 20 

GRAND ENTRY 1:00 P.M. TO 5:00 P.M. • 7:00 P.M. TO 12:00 AM. 

SUNDAY, JULY 21 

GRAND ENTRY 1:00 P.M. TO 5:00 P.M. 

PAYMENT TO DRUMMERS AND DANCERS DURING SUPPER BREAK AT 8:00 P.M. 

NATIVE GAMES WILL ALSO BE ACTIVATED 
CANOE RACES IF WEATHER PERMITS 

PRIZES WILL BE DETERMINED AT THE SITE FOR FIRST. SECOND AND THIRD 
GIVEAWAYS, FEAST ON SATURDAY AND SUNDAY AT 5:00 P.M. EACH DAY 

M.C.—HANK GOODSKY—DULUTH, MINN. 

C \MPING AVAILABLE 

ELECTRIC POWER HOOKUPS AND WATER 
SUPPLIED AT THE POW-WOW GROUND SITE 
CONCESSION STANDS - $40.00 (CANADIAN OR AMERICAN) 

NO ALCOHOL OR DRUGS ALLOWED ON PREMISES 

SECURITY ON GROUNDS 

ANYONE UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL WILL BE 
REMOVED IMMEDIATELY FROM THE POW WOW AREA 

BASEBALL—HORSESHOES—VOLLEYBALL—WATER SKIING 

EVERYONE WELCOME 

FOR MORE INFORMA TION CONTACT BUD FRIDAY AT (807) 599-2783 



Ovide Mercredi 

“Nativepeople can’t afford to wait for their 
turn... We should act while the Canadian 
people are sympathetic to Native issues.” 


ure of the crown,” saying “our rights are guaran¬ 
teed in the Canadian constitution, and our trea¬ 
ties were signed nation-to-nation. It is funny 
how Canada takes such agreements so lightly.” 
He also said that Natives need to take a more 
active role in their destinies, and recounted his 
involvement with Manitoba MLA Elijah Har¬ 
per, and the blocking of the Meech Lake Accord. 
“We have placed the spotlight on Native people 
and we have garnered some public support. We 
should act while the Canadian people are sym¬ 
pathetic to Native issues.” 

While Mercredi did dweU on some serious 
topics, the tone of his address was generally 
confident, and even optimistic. “He is a man who 
is vepr sure of his position," said Howard Sapers, 
President of the Alberta Criminal Justice Asso¬ 
ciation, “... without being threatening or con¬ 
frontational, he put forward a very strong 
position. Anyone there who was open-minded 
probably couldn't help but agree with him.” 

Sapers added that Mercredi challenged his 
organization to recognize Aboriginal people as 
“legitimate, equal partners in Canada. ...I don’t 
think people recognize the extent to which Abo- 
’ people in this country ai 
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PROFILE OF A NATIVE LEADER: LORRAINE SINCLAIR 


by Dale Stelter 

For Lorraine Sinclair, executive director of the 
Edmonton-based Mother Earth Healing Society, involve¬ 
ment in Native and environmental issues has been the 
result of a life-long personal journey. 

To begin with, while growing up in the Slave Lake area, 
she was urged by her family to be proud of her heritage, 
and to develop a strong social conscience and work for 
positive change. Indeed, her father, Sam Sinclair, is a past 
president of what is now called the Metis Nation of 
Alberta. 

Later on, when Lorraine moved to Hinton, she became 
involved in community development, and worked on many 
programs designed to improve the situation of Native 
people in the area. It was in 1977, while listening to two 
elders speak, that she felt something awaken inside of her, 
and then began actively learning about Native culture. 
Not long afterwards, she became involved in local environ¬ 
mental issues, speaking up for the Native people who 
would be affected by proposed coal mining development. 

After moving to Edmonton in 1986, Lorraine worked at 
the Environmental Resource Centre for two and a half 
years. During that time, she became aware of the funda¬ 
mental difference between the Native values with which 
she viewed the environment, and the values upon which 
most existing environmental organizations operated. 

Consequently, Lorraine became involved in organizing 
a cross-cultural education program, incorporating Native 
values with environmental education. Then, after going to 
an elder, Lorraine contacted a number of other women, 
and in 1988 they formed the Mother Earth Healing 
Society (MEHS), which has as its mandate the preserva¬ 
tion and healing of the earth through the teaching of 
traditional Native values. 

The elder had also told Lorraine that the process of 
healing must begin with oneself, and then extend to the 
family, commmunity, nation, and earth. As a result, the 
MEHS began holding weekly “healing circles” in which, 
through talking to and listening to others, individuals can 
enhance their own healing process. 

Since 1988, the MEHS has been involved in a number 
of environmental issues, such as opposition to forest herbi¬ 
cide spraying, and to the many pulp mills being proposed 
or built in northern Alberta. As a result, the Society has 
also represented the interests of northern Natives, many 
of whom live in and depend upon the northern forests for 
their livelihoods. 

As Lorraine says, ‘There are strong social and economic 
disparities between the people of the south, who enjoy the 
benefits of northern resource exploitation, and the people 
of the north, who suffer the consequences of that exploita- 

The MEHS has continued work on the cross-cultural 
education project, and has also given approximately 400 
talks and presentations. “We emphasize that the Native 
teachings tell us to look at the interconnectedness be¬ 
tween all things on Mother Earth, and at our own connec¬ 
tion.” 

The MEHS is also active in lending support to other 
Native groups that are standing up for their rights, and for 
protection of Mother Earth. 

“Today’s society is dysfunctional with its addiction to 
money and power,” Lorraine states, “and Native people 
are standing up and saying that this is unacceptable. We 
offer support when these people have the courage to stand 
up and say ‘No’”. 

Thus, the MEHS supported Elijah Harper when he 
blocked the Meech Lake Accord, and has lent its support 
to groups such as the Lubicon, the Lonefighters, the 
James Bay Cree and Inuit, and the Mohawks of Oka. 

At present, the MEHS is also devoting a significant 
amount of attention to its healing circles, and the awaken¬ 
ing spirituality of the Native and non-Native people who 
attend the circles. “People all have the same need to know 
who they are, to heal themselves, and to become a better 
person. When you are honest, and follow what is in your 
heart, you will be able to learn,” Lorraine says. 

“But you can’t just talk about teachings and values. 
You have to live them, and stand up for what you believe 
in and for what is right.” And, Lorraine believes, as more 
and more people begin to stand up in this way, positive and 
constructive change will become increasingly widespread. 
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ELECTORAL REFORM PUSHED BY NATIVES, GRITS 


by Angel Figueroa 

While Alberta Liberals have unveiled a bill 
allowing for Natives to elect three MLA’s for 
each treaty area in the province, another com¬ 
mittee of Native politicians has come up with a 
Federal proposal. The group, headed by senator 
Len Marchand, wants designated Aboriginal 
electoral districts established to guarantee that 
the concerns of Native Canadians are heard in 
parliament. 

Marchand’s proposal calls for a process where 
the Aboriginal districts would be established 
according to law, one which would allow the 
election of nine Aboriginal candidates, or eleven, 
including the Northwest Territories. 

For example, there would likely be two Abo¬ 
riginal seats for each of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. However, the seats would not be 
guaranteed for Native candidates, as anyone 
would be allowed to run in the ridings; nor 
would Aboriginals be compelled to vote. Instead, 



si 


graphical riding. 

Marchand, speaking to the Edmonton Journal 
editorial board said his committee feels “it is a 
matter of electoral policy—we got the vote in 
1960, but the job (Native electoral reform) is not 
completed.” 

The other members of the committee are 
Liberal MPs Jack Anawak (Nunatsiaq) and 
Ethel Blondin (Western Arctic) from the North¬ 


west Territories, Conservative MP Willie Lit- 
tlechild (Wetaskiwin) and former Northwest 
Territories MP Gene Rheaume. 

Littlechild cites problems from his own con¬ 
stituency—about three percent of which is Na¬ 
tive—which could be avoided in a strictly Abo¬ 
riginal district, such as competing interests 
and treaty issues which pertain to Natives 

He’s been quoted as saying that “it’s very 
difficult to balance the two (Natives and 
non-Natives) when they are in conflict. That’s 
been the toughest part of the job.” 

Although the committee’s proposal has been 
well received by many people so far, Marchand 
understands that a consensus must be reached 
among Aboriginals, which is what the commit¬ 
tee is currently trying to do. The committee also 
knows it will face plenty of opposition in order 
to get the proposal accepted by non-Native 
politicians as well. 

“It’s not an easy idea for people to fix on,” 
Marc LeClair, the committee’s co-ordinator, 
told the media. “But all this is designed to 
ameliorate the situation. Right now it is not a 
level playing field.” 

Marchand, who is frustrated that up until 
age 27 he was not allowed to vote in Ms own 
country, believes that reform is still not com¬ 
pleted, and that tMs proposal will put Natives 
one step closer to more effective representation 
in Canadian parliament. 

“We want in and the system hasn’t let us in. 

I don’t want to talk about the wrongs, but that’s 
the facts—that’s the way we were treated. 
There have only been 12 Aboriginals for more 
than 10,000 seats since Confederation. That’s 
not very good.” 

On a provincial scale, proper Native repre¬ 
sentation is also being pursued, and Alberta 
Liberals will be proposing a bill that will guar¬ 
antee status Indians three seats—one from 
each treaty area—in the legislature. 

Nick Taylor, Liberal Native Affairs critic told 
the press that “Native people are widely scat¬ 
tered throughout the province, which makes it 
almost impossible to gain enough votes in a 
constituency to elect a person to represent 
Native issues.” 

Taylor explained that status Indians deserve 
special representation because they were con¬ 
sidered part of a sovereign nation when they 
signed treaties with the federal government in 
the late 1800s. 

“At that time, we agreed to preserve the 
Native peoples as a recognizable entity in the 
future. Three Native MLAs in an 86 member 
legislature will not be able to push the house 
around but they will give Native peoples a clear 
and important voice.” 
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ACTION SALE 

No Reasonable Offer Refused 

COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SELL OFF AS DIRECTED BY OUR ACCOUNTANT 

CARS 90 Shadow • 89 Cavalier • 89 Cavalier Wagon • 89 Topaz • 88 Cavalier • 88 Buick • 88 Ponliac 6000 • 86 Ponliac 6000 -86 Sable 

• 86 Topaz • 86 Capri • 85 Nissan Maxima • 85 Buick • 84 Tempo • 82 Rivera • 80 Ponliac • 81 Muslang. COLLECTORS' CARS 61 
Lincoln Continental • 57 Desoto • 53 Chrysler New Yorker • 72 Ford Faidane • 46 Chrysler Royal • 55 Pontiac • 31 Model A Ford • 26 
Model T. 200 HUNDRED TRUCK Pickups • 4x4 • 6x6 • Gravel Trucks Single or Tandem • Delivery Vans • Passenger Vans • Cube 
Vans- Reefer Trucks • Fuel Trucks • Water Trucks • Vacuum Trucks- Log Trucks • Log Loading Trucks • Highway Tractors • Cabover 

• Conventional • Single or Tandem • Dump Trucks 1 Tonlo Tandem • Grain - Trucks 1 Ton lo Tandem • Flat Decks 1 Ton to Tandem 

• Cab 8 Chassis 1 Ton lo Tandem • Single Axle Manlills- Service Trucks 1-3 Ton- Catering Trucks- TowTrucks 1-3 Ton • Sweeper 
Trucks • Garbage Trucks 1 Ton lo Tandem • Broncos • Welding Trucks • Crew Cabs 1-3 Ton • Suburbans • Extended Cabs 1 Ton 
lo Tandem ■ Rollotl Deck Trucks • Lugger Trucks • Mobile Steamers • Fire Ladder Trucks • Rescue Truck • Picker Trucks • Straight 
Boom or Foldaway • Sandblasting Trucks • Sanding Trucks Gas • Propane or Diesel. BUSSES 20 lo 48 Passenger • Highway • Transit 
& School Busses • Some Camperized • Kitchen Concession Bus. BOATS 90 Glascon • 18' Starcraft • 4 Boat Trailers. MOTORCYCLES 
86 Honda Quad • 79 & 78 Honda Trail 90 • 78 Honda 400 • 84 Honda 185 CSX. GOLF & GARDEN TRACTORS 2 - Case 444 Tractors 

• Yanmar Tractor With Pull Type Rotary (will sell separately) • 2-3 point Hilch Mowers Approx. 30 Lawn Mowers • 1 - Cushman Dump 

• Wheelbarrows • Rolotillers • Toro 7 Gang Mower. WELDERS Lincoln • Miller • Hobart • Acklands - Trailers • Rod Ovens • Welding 
Rod • Cable • Masks • Grinders & Torches. GEN SETS Onan • Delroit ■ Kato • Lister- Ford ■ Ingersoll Rand • From 1-250 KVA. Switch 
Gear • Skid Shacks.COMPRESSORS Electric & Motor Driven • Stationary or Mobile • Ingersoll- Rond • Britannia- Devilbiss • Chicago 
Pneumatic. TRAILER Highway Vans • Reefer Vans • Tool Cribs • High Boys Tandem or Single A or B Train • Low Boys Tandem or 
Single and B Trains • B Train Equipment Trailer • Gravel End Dumps • Side Dumps • Gravel Pups • Utility Trailers Single • Tandem 
or Triple Axle-PIntle-Gooseneckor Filth Wheel. CAMPTRAILERSOver 40 to Choose Froml Kitchens, Wash Cars, Djners, Sleepers, 
Recreation Halls, Relrigeration Unit, Tool Push or Foreman Shacks • Nurses' Quarters- Offices • Sell Contained • Combination Units 

• Skid Mounted or Axle Equipped. HEAVY EQUIPMENT 1 TON - 3 TON Fuel Trucks • Water Trucks • Vacuum Trucks • Log Trucks 

• Log Loader Trucks ■ Hiway Tractors • Cabover 8 Conventional, CRAWLERS 80 Fiat Allis HD 30 c/w Cab & 4 Way Till Angle Dozer 

• Aleco 2bbl Ripper • 26' Pads, 86 JD 750B LGP Dozer Twin Tilts Cab Carco 50 Winch, 80 JD 855 Crawler loader 4 YD., GP Bucket 
Very Clean • 85 Komatsu D41 A3 CM 6 Way Blade Cab • 83 Terex Hanomag D600D LGP • Power Shift • Angle Blade Carco 60 • Winch 

• Rops • 76 CAT 941B Loader 2Yd. GP Bucket • 79IHC Crawler Loader • Good Con. RUBBER TIRED LOADERS ARTICULATED 
72 CAT 988 6 Yd. Bucket • 79 Hough 100 • 79 Michigan • 175 6 Yd. Bucket • 79 Michigan • 125 5 Yd. CM GP Bucket & 3D Valve, 79 
JD 644, GP Bucket & 3D Valve, 78 Ford A66 4 Yd Bucket, 78 Ford A64 3 Yd. Bucket • 83 Bolvo BM 4400 • 4 Yd. Bucket • 75 Volvo 
LM 1240 - 4 Yd. GP Bucket- 82 case W14 • 2-1/2 yd. Bucket • 79 JD 544 • 3 Yd. GP Bucket or Forks- 79 Fiat Allis • 1-1/2 Yr(. GP 
Bucket • 86 Melroe 1600 - 4 cyt. Diesel 1 Yd. Bucket • 84 Rustler 1 Yd. Art • Aztec 1.2 Yd. Art, Loader. STRAIGHT FRAME 72 IHC 
Payloader 50 • 2 Yd. GP Bucket. SKIDSTEER 78 Bobcat 825 Hydrostatic • Rops. TRACTORS 72 John Deere 4020 Pull Tractor • 3 
PI. Hilch • 76 Ford 4400 Industrial Tractor, 3 Pt. Hitch. LOADER BACKHOES 86 Case 580E Loader/Hoe, cM24‘ Bucket • Very Clean 

• 80 JD 310A Loader/Hoe. GRADERS 80 Champion 740 Motor Grader 671 GM Power Shift • Till Blade • 79 Champion 740 Grader 

• 671 GM • Powershill • 74 Champion D600 • 671 GM • Powershifl • 14‘ Moldboard. TRACK HOES 2 - 76 American 35 Hydraulic 
Excavators • 2 Yd. Bucket • 77 Poclain MC 100 • Hyd. Exc • 1-1/2 Yd. Bucket • Hein Wemer CIO • 3/4 Yd. Hyd. Exc. • 76 Buoyrus 
Erie 40H • Hyd. Exc. -2-1/2 Yd. Bucket • Hyhoe 3300 TH. Hyd. Exc. • 2 Buckets • CM Teeth Mounted on 73 GMC t/s • CM671 Power 
10 Spd. • 1000x20 Rubber • 75 Poclain LC80 • 1 Yd. Track Excavators • 75 Poclain LC80 Rubber Tired Excavator • Deutz Diesel 1 
Yd. Bucket. TRENCHERS 76 Case Davis 40*4 • 4WD Trencher • 4 Cyt Wisconsin • 78 Ditchwilch R60 Trencher 4WD • 6FI. Trencher 
8 Blade • 79 Dilchwilch 4010 • 4 WD Trencher • Blade 8 Backhoe. VIBRATING COMPACTORS 79 Bomag BW220 AD • Double Drum 
6V53 GM. 77 Bomag BW22A Double Drum, 75 Bros SPV 735, Single Drum, Hysler C625 Single Drum • 73 Bomag Bw 210A Single 
Drum • 78 Bomag Bw 220 • Double Drum • 6V53 Delroil. FORKLIFTS over 15 to Choose From • 2000 Lb. Capacity up lo 22000 LB 

• Capacity, From 12" lo 30‘ Lilt -284 Wheel Drive • Gas • Diesel 8 Propane • Solid 8 Pneumatic Tires. CRANES 74 Pettibone 25 
T Rough Terrain • 73 Gallon 10 T Rough Terrain-Overhead Cranes-3 to 10 Ton-2 Heede Climbing Cranes. WATER TANKS 50 
to 4000Gal. - Trailer 8 Skid Mount. POWER UNITS Cal • Gm • etc. MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT Engine Lathes • Ironworker • Punch 
Presser • Rebar 8 Steer Cutler • Rebar Binders • Shapers • Welders etc. ENGINE REBUILDING EQUIPMENT Valve 8 Seal Grinders 

• Sunnen Pm Hole Grinders • Boring Bars • Hot Tanks • etc. HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT Hydraulic Cylinder Valve Controls • Motor 
8 Pumps MISC. EQUIPMENT Gravel Boxes • Hoists ■ Loader Buckets • Backhoe Buckets • Crawler Pads • Rails • Cabs • Rollers 
’ Log Grapples • Water Tanks • Fuel tanks • Oil Tanks • Hydraulic Tanks • Pallet Forks ■ Augers • Misc Hand 8 Shop Tools • Flatdecks 
■ Winch Decks - All Sizes • Quantitiy ot CN Speeders. Cement Buckets. Cherry Picker, Conveyor Belting. Electric Motors. MISC. 
OO.F1ELD EQUIPMENT Mud Pumps • Drill Stem • Pipe • Shacks IRRIGATION PIPE 600 FI. 10‘ Approx. 5000' 6‘ Aluminium Pipe 
’.SSTSSL™*'.' Nu "" n,um Pi pe • Some »09S Available. BOILERS Approx. 12 • 50 HP - 300 HP Boilers Various Manufacturers. 

USED TIRES Approx.-3000 Used Car Tires up to Loader 8 Skidder Tires. MISC OFFICE FURNITURE Desks-Chairs-Photocopiers 

wEmrfr^ ,P^,?' S w SABLE BRR ' B ' Q 0VENS - M1SC STEEL Flal ■ An 9' e • Sheet • 1 Beam - Plate. LAND 8 
WAREHOUSES *M0 SQ.ll. OHice Warehouse on 1.38 Acres • 6000 sq.ft. OU-ce Warehouse on 1.83 Acres • 5000 sq.fl Office 
B Acres. UNO 7.75 Acres • 1.83 Acres -2-1.1 Acres • 1 Acre • 3 Trailer Loads New Heavy Timber. 

OPEN REGULAR HOURS 8 A.M. TO 5 P.M., PIUS — FOR THIS SAlf ONLY 

A.M. TO 8 P.M. SATURDAY 8 A.M. TO 4 P.M. SUNDAY 11 A.M. TO 3 P.M. 


ALASKAN EQUIPMENT LTD. 

'h. 447-3590 21220-107 Rve.Edmonton, Alberta TOE 2N0 Fax 447*4283 

or Service Cell Rod Williams (Res) (403) 452-3508 • Max Schuster (res) (403) 985-2142 • Larry Powell (403) 485-4735 ' 
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NATIVE COUNCIL OF CANADA (ALBERTA) 

... Representing the Forgotten People 

by Rick Georg 


Doris Ronnenberg tells the story of an elderly 
illiterate Native woman in northern Alberta who 
went to the hospital to discover that unknown to 
her, she had lost her status as a treaty Indian 11 
years before when her husband gave up his 
treaty rights. 

Ronnenberg is president of the Native Council 
of Canada (Alberta). The NCC(A) represents the 
needs of the estimated 30,000 “forgotten people” 
such as that woman. 

The NCC(A), with a full time staff of three, is 
involved with Native issues “in between law and 
politics” according to Rose Purday, secretary for 
the group. 

Soon after its inception in 1984, the NCC(A) 
with the Assembly of First Nations and chiefs, 
entered negotiations with the federal govern¬ 
ment over women who lost their treaty status. 

“The NCC position, led by prairie women who 
had lost their rights, was that women and their 
descendants should regain their rights,” Ron- 
nenbergsaid during an interview at her Edmon¬ 
ton office. “With Bill C-31, that’s not what 
happened.” 

Ronnenberg, who lost her treaty status when 
she married a man of German descent regained 
her status, as did her three children. Her four 
grandchildren were left out. She is not satisfied. 

“Someday I’ll take advantage of the education 
part of my rights, but it was the children we did 
this for. It’s a complicated world and they have to 
keep up. I hope they never lose their identity. We 
don’t want just brown white people.” 

The NCC(A) has participated as an intervenor 
on the Oldman Dam court proceedings, arguing 
that the federal government has a responsibility 
to Natives in terms of the environment. 

“We are confident we’ll win that case,” said 
Ronnenberg. 

The NCC(A) is also involved in the land claims 
of the Calahoo Band near Edmonton and the Big 
Point Band on the north shore of Slave Lake. 

The NCC(A) is developing a childcare program 
for urban Natives. Ronnenberg points to a 
program in London, Ontario that includes a 
cultural element of dance, song and chant for the 
children. 

Ronnenberg said that bands have an advan¬ 
tage over non-status Natives in the develop¬ 
ment of social programs. 

“It’s easier for bands to develop programs 
because they have a structure and a budget.” 


SAVE wim Blaze King 



stoves are engineered 
(or higher efficiency 
and longer burns. 


Save Time — Because no matter what your 
heating requirements, there is a Blaze King® 
model that's right for you. 

For information, call your local Blaze King® 


Blaze King Canada 

Box 777, Penticton, B.C. V2A 6Y7 

( 604 ) 493-7101 




lO MILES EAST OF ROSTERN, SASKATCHEWAN 


Batoche, 1991, July 26, 27, 28, 1991 


Friday, July 26 

• Opening Ceremonies • Camping • Setting Up 

• Chuckwagon Races • Dance 
Saturday, July 27 
■ Slow Pitch Ball Tournament 
(Prizes depend on amount of entries) 

• Horseshoes • Children's Activities Commence 
' • Cultural Events Commence, First Round Eliminations 

• Fiddling • Chuckwagon Races • Tug-O-War • Fireworks • Dance 
Sunday, July 28 

• Memorial Mass, Main Tent • ‘Ball Tournament Finals • Tug-0-War • Horseshoes 
• Fiddling ■ Cultural Events Final • Boxing 
‘Entries for the Ball Tournament must be In early 



—Jigging—Fiddling—Square Dancing—Bannock Baking—Tug-O-War 
o-EdSlow Pitch—Horseshoe Competition—Buckskin Parade—Talent Show 


—Children’s Events—Metis Fashion Show—Fireworks—Chuckwagon Races 
(51" and 53")—Mr. and Mrs. Batoche of the Year—Displays 
For information on all events, 

rontact Claude Petit at (306) 975-0840 or Bruce Flamont at (306) 343-7181 


Ulunnumin lake Pint notion 

invites all 

Nishnawbe-Aski Nation 
Communities 

to compete in the 

pirst mnon 

summER oivmpics 

fiUQUJt I - 3,1991 

EVENTS INCLUDE 

• Discus • Shot-Put • Javelin »Bench Press • 1 Mile Run (individual liming) 
•Canoe Racing •Freestyle Swimming • Running High Jump *100 Metre Dash 
•Long Jump • Weight Lifting • 1 Mile Race (in groups) • 100 Mile Relay Race • 
Archery • 10 Mile Run Marathon 

Deadline for registration... July 29,1991 
For more information call Archie Wabasse or Dean Cromarty at (607) 442-2559 

Wunnumin lahe • Ontario ■ POU 2ZO 
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Saluting all Native Leaders & Band Chieftains 

G&R 

Autobody & Repair 

For all your welding, fibreglassing, 
boat repair and 
boat glamourizing 
_ SGI Accredited 



Beside Town Maintenance Shop 
Gerry McMillan - Owner ❖ 425-2180 



HUMAN RIGHTS VIOLATED Continued from Page 11 


“We had indications that a lot of people were 
arrested underimproperconditions,”Tardif said. 
“Many of them were initially denied a lawyer.” 

‘There was a different attitude by police when 
they stopped a car with Indians for an identity 
check,” said Gerald McKenzie, president of the 
Quebec Human Rights League. 

“The police took much longer than when it was 
non-Indians. The discrimination was very sys¬ 
tematic." 

The presence of international observers helped 


defuse the explosive situation at Oka, prevent¬ 
ing a bloodbath, Tardif said. 

“We think our presence there stopped that 
possibility. We were there 24 hours a day.” 

Tardif also sat as an observer during negotia¬ 
tions between Mohawks and the governments of 
Quebec and Canada. He said that “this may have 
made the Mohawks a little more comfortable.” 

A copy of the 200-page report has been given 
to the United Nations H uman Rights Commis- 

“Canada will have to answer,” Tardif said. 



COME CELEBRATE 


ERITAGE DAY 

IN ALBERTA 


Wherever you go the holiday weekend in August, from 
Canmore to Athabasca, tram Lloydminster to Fart 
McMurray, you'll find Albertans celebrating a 
neighbourhood Heritage Day Festival. Join in the tun and 
enjoy Alberta's great cultural diversity. These are just 
some ot the locations and groups planning events tor 

July 31 Salute to Alberta Heritage Day 
(Calgary Olympic Plaza) 

Aug. 1-4 Ashmont and District Agricultural Society 
Aug. 2-5 Athabasca Agriculture Society 

Aug. 5 Calgary Folk Arts Council 

Aug. 5 Canmore Folk & Blues Club 

Aug. 4-5 Edmonton Heritage Festival 

Aug. 5 Fort McMurray Historical Society 

Aug. 5 Grande Prairie & District Multicultural 
Association 

Aug. 5 Lethbridge Southern Alberta Ethnic Association 

Aug. 5 City ol Lloydminster 

Aug. 5-7 Siksika Tribal Administration in Glelchen 


Liberia 

CULTURE AND MULTICULTURALISM 
MULT1CULTURAUSM COMMISSION 
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HELEN GLADUE AND THE ACTW 


by Brian Savage 

Ill health has not stopped Helen Gladue from 
continuing her political activities and making 
sure that the voice of concerned treaty women is 
heard in band councils and political meetings. 

The Aboriginal 
Committee of Treaty 
Women, formed in 
1978 with Helen as 
their president, is still 
carrying out its man¬ 
date, the “fight 
against losing our 
rights and culture.” 

Services the ACTW 
provides include 
workshops either on 
the reserve or in ur¬ 
ban settings, main¬ 
taining cultural ties 
between Native 
women young and old, 
and keeping members 
aware of the on-going 
meetings and confer¬ 
ences 'on Indian 

Constantly on guard 
to ensure and safe¬ 
guard the rights of 
Natives entrenched 
by tradition and 
treaty, Helen, who comes from the Beaver Lake 
area, is confident that newly elected council 
members like Peggy Saddleback and Teresa 
Cardinal, along with others such as Vicky Crow- 
child, Lee Wilher and Geraldine Willier offer 
hope for the future. 

And it is the future and the Native’s place in it 
that has Helen worried. 

“It’s been very difficult to stay afloat with the 
present issues, but somehow we’ve always 
managed,” says Helen. “We’ve always had the 
total support of the chiefs of Alberta and we’ve 
often times made presentations to them. The 
working relationship with the chiefs has always 
been good.” 

A recent meeting that Helen called “really 
good” is an example of what can happen when 
voices are raised in protest over changes. 

“We were able to stop the social services 
transfer to the province, although the depart¬ 
ment was pushing for it, because of our resolu- 
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Helen, who vows to express her concern that 
Native rights are being “legislated out of exis¬ 
tence” and that leaders must be aware of the 
“critical situation” Aboriginal people now face. 
“It’s a little bit lonely fighting for your rights,” 



We Salute the Chiefs of the First Nations 

Ouellette & Hajduk 

Barristers & Solicitors 


tion^dquestionmgofthechiefs.Thepositionof ^Helen 

th .®? e ? ty 6 chiefs 18 the fame as ACTW. Nativ e woman will not lay down her struggle for 

They re going to put it on hold, flares the Aboriginal rights and cultural expression until 
head of the women s group. Social services is a those e l eme nts have been assured, 
treaty right, and to further that position I’m 
going to take that Treaty 
6 resolution and I’m 
going to hand it to the 
national chief at the 
Dakota Lodge.” 

Though plagued by ill 
health, Helen still main¬ 
tains a busy schedule of 
attending, sometimes 
uninvited, various Na¬ 
tive and political meet- 

Tm concerned about 
these meetings Indians 
are having,” says Helen. 

‘Tm an old pro, I’ve been 
at this for 27 years and if 
there is all these consul¬ 
tations to be had I won¬ 
der if they’re compre¬ 
hending it. I come home 
each time with four of 
five documents, each 
eight inches thick and 
our chiefs are going to be 
kept busy going through 
all these documents.” 

Helen goes on to express her fear that all the 
rounds of consultations are a ploy on the part of 
the government. 

‘This could be a way the government is 
manipulating Indian groups, keep them hop¬ 
ping from meeting to another and away from the 
bread and butter issues.” 

Another concern for Helen is the erosion of 
Native rights under the veneer of equality 
stemming from Trudeau and the Canadian Bill 
of Rights. 

“I have always maintained my own position, 
my culture will remain,” says Helen proudly, 
who adds that her group is constantly leading 
workshops on reserves on all issues. 

“There’s a lot to be addressed, lots of failures, 
organizations are not living up to their man¬ 
dates and that’s a known fact.” 

“It’s been a struggle, but I’m confident that the 
newly elected ladies will continue on,” says 


Sodutiuf oddHotioe deadtrs 

CAPITAL 

DRUGS 

C/our Frieuddjp Famidy Drop Store. 
For Add tfour ffeodtl nodBeauty /Heeds 

724-3866 

Box 69, Elk Point, Alberta 


HYLO 

COUNTRY STORE 

OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK A GREAT SELECTION OF 
8:00 A.M. * 10:00 P.M. REASONABLY PRICED 

Drop By or (jr* FISHING 4 HUNTING SUPPLIES 

IdsACodlTodoijp . livestock feed also available 

n 


Saluting all Native Leaders 

ORVILLE T.G. MORROW 

Barrister, Solicitor & Notary Public 
LAW OFFICES 
1st Floor, Plaza II Building 
4341 - 50th Avenue, St. Paul 

GENERAL LAW PRACTICE 
• Real Estate • Corporate—Commercial 

• Motor Vehicle Accidents 

• Wills & Estates • Divorce 

• Criminal Law —Impaired Driving 

OFFICE 645-2981 

AFTER HOURS RES. 645-4109 • St. Paul, AB 


Enjoy a 
Safe and 
Happy 
Pow Wow 
Season, 


-T®crest 


Your complete cresting 
and embroidery centre 


Now Distributing the 
' Native News 


623-7647 


Congratulations to Ovide Mercredi, AFN's Grand Chief 

BUFCO 

PLUMBING LTD. 

PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 
^ 24 HOUR SERVICE fj 

cameron s. buffalo if 

585-2473 

Box 716 • Hobbema, AB • TOC 1N0 



Saluting All Native Leaders 

FREIGHT DAMAGE • OFFICE FURNITURE 
BANKRUPTCY & LIQUIDATION 
Will Do Sales Of All Types - On Location 
LICENSED AND BONDED 

First Tuesday of Every Month 
-SALES AT 7 P.M 
SAT.-SALES AT 10A.M 

471-4039 

-125AAVE., EDMONTON 



^GOLDEN ARROW —► 

Driver Education Ltd. 
Specializing in Transport Training 

Driver 

Education Ltd. 

tyod Luck 
uttkt 
Pow Wort 

COMPREHENSIVE INSTRUCTION 
FOR CLASS 1 & 3 LICENCES 
ALBERTA GOVT. AIR BRAKE COURSES 
DEFENSIVE DRIVING COURSE 
DANGEROUS GOODS COURSE 
ALL FEES INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE 

447-2445 

16405 -132 Ave. Edmonton, AB T5V1J5 

GOVERNMENT APPROVED & BONDED 
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ARTWORK EXPLORES CULTURAL OUANDRY 

In 1980, Robert Houle resigned his position as Robert Houle: Indians from A to Z A.touring gj^ 

g=^:i-ra,sr. *as!gs!igBR!& ^-s? 


Canadian Museum of Civilization 
His resignation was a protest against that 
museum’s treatment of contemporary XT '* 4 -*— 


nsi cnac Houle, a Manitoba-bom" Ojibwa^-Saulteaux an uneasy c<^«sten» of c^ture 
y Native Native, draws upon his dual cultural heritage- yet recognizes that'the two are msepar:^ 

mmm, 


• Vagit QpilledStar 'Blankets • Cut glass 'Beadwork 

• Porcupine QpiUwork. • Assorted Pearled handbags 

• 'BeIt 'Buttes • Jewelry • Jingle Dresses 
mfancy Dance Outfits • Shawls and much mare 

9 Butler Blvd., 

Loma Houle-Shlngoose Winnipeg. MB R2R 0V7 

Ojibway—Aflisl/Designer_Phone (204) 697-3018 


Saluting Native Leaders throughout the province 

Esther’s 

Native Handicrafts 



MAMALELEQALA 


QWE'QWA'SOT' 
ENOX BAND 

1400 WEIWAIKUM ROAD 
CAMPBELL RIVER, B.C. V9W 5W8 
Telephone (604) 287-2955 


Otr serf (erf MryrtCe&CiMt 
(sure,* Alder, 

Oride Merend... ud 

A sptcrsdrefits tt addads rat 
fir Asdrr efiv fiirHddaUts 



Robert Houle 

Indians from AtoZ 

July 6 - September 1,1991 

Combining contemporary modes of expression 
with traditional Plains Indian design, 
Robert Houle asserts the Importance of language 
and spirituality In retaining cultural identity. 

“The special status of Native peoples 
must be acknowledged and protected 
not only in a constitutional 
but also in a cultural context.* 

- Robert Houle 


Clenbow Museum 

1 JO • 9th Avenue S.B., Cslgliy, Alberts T2G 0P3 • 264-8300 
Tlwdiy - Sundiy, 10 un. (o 6 pun. • Free admission on Saturdays. 



Eugene. This has, he states instilled within him 
“a pride in and perfectionist attitude when it 
comes to doing a design or pattern.” 

According to Eugene “while journeying on the 
road of booze, drugs and time, just being able to 
create beauty within a sphere of hard times, is a 
powerful gift from the Creator.” For Eugene this 
gift has given him positive control over his 

Currently living in Edmonton, Eugene has 
expanded his talents to include corporate iden¬ 
tity (logo) design, club design for athletic teams 
and sign design for Natives looking for that 
special design to represent themselves. 

Day sm band 

CONGRATULATIONS 
TO OUR NEW NATIONAL 
LEADER, OVIDE tlERCREDI 

★ 

A SEECIAL SALUTE TO ALL 
NATIVE LEADERS 


Ao „ 

Box 277, Punnichy, Saskatchewan S0A 3C0 * 


For self-taught Dakotah (Sioux) artist, Eu¬ 
gene Bernard Demas, creating Native art has 
been his way of replenishing his spirits, giving 
him the power to go through the harsh realities 
of nineteen years in and out of provincial and 
federal institutions. 

Originally, Eugene started his artistic career 
doing artwork for other inmates—portraits, 
tattoo patterns, Native designs for hobbies etc., 
for a couple of decks of T.M.s, a hoot or 
whatever. The enthusiastic praise that he 
received after the completion of a design was 
often payment and reward enough in itself for 
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ENVIRONMENTAL DIGEST 


Protests Call for Mitsubishi Boycott 

On June14th, protests were held in four Canadian cities, to call for a boycott of Mitsubishi, 
the giant Japanese corporation. 

In Edmonton, the protest was held outside the Pacific Plaza, which houses the office of 
Alberta-Pacific Forest Industries. Alberta-Pacific is majority-controlled by Mitsubishi and 
Honshu another Japanese company, and is building a controversial $1.3-billion pulp mill 
near Athabasca, in northern Alberta. 

Other protests were held outside Mitsubishi offices in Toronto, Calgary, and Vancouver. The 
Vancouver protest featured the dumping of 17 tree stumps onthe steps of the building housing 
the Mitsubishi nffire tonne of recycled paper conserves approximately 17 


Edmonton Peregrine Falcons Leave Nest 

Four young peregrine falcons have been flying out from their nest, located on the AGT 
(Alberta Government Telephones) Toll Building in downtown Edmonton. 

The young falcons were transferred as fledglings to the nest of Arrow, the female peregrine 
that has been nesting on the AGT Building for ten years. Arrow is highly contaminated with 
pDT, meaning that the eggs she lays are too thin-shelled to survive incubation. Consequently, 
fish and wildlife officials transferred four fledglings, raised in the Canadian Wildlife Service’s 
breeding facility in Wainwright, to Arrow’s nest. 

In addition, a new pair of breeding peregrine falcons has been discovered nesting on the 
Clinical Sciences Building, on the University of Alberta campus in Edmonton. That pair has 
laid and hatched one fertile egg, and at the time of writing, it is not known whether a second 
egg is fertile. 

The University of Alberta birds are unhanded, and probably came from the small, wild 
breeding population of peregrine falcons that nest in the northeastern corner of Alberta. That 
population contains the only wild nesting peregrines, of the anatum subspecies, to be found 
in the prairie provinces. (The peregrine falcon was featured in the “Endangered Wildlife” 
column of the June issue of Alberta Native News). 


The Toll of Rainforest Destruction 

Tropical rainforests have been in existence for more than 100 million years, and once covered 
about 14 per cent of the earth’s land mass. They now cover seven per cent, and are being 
destroyed at the rate of 17 million hectares per year. It has also been estimated that as the 
world’s rainforests disappear, at least 20,000 species of plants and animals are lost. 

One-third of all the rainforests on the planet are located in the Amazon Basin. However, it 
is estimated that 14 per cent of the original Amazonian rainforests have been destroyed. 


Did You Know? 

• Canada imported 143,000 tonnes of toxic waste from the United States in 1990, n 
any other country. 

•In at least 30 states in the U.S., routine 
agricultural practices have contaminated ground- 
water with more than 50 different pesticides. 

• North Americans constitute eight per cent of 
the world’s population, yet produce 50 per cent of 
the world’s garbage. 

• On average, one North American uses as much 
commercial energy as 1,072 Nepalese. 

• As well, people in the United States spend $5 
billion per year on special diets to lower their 
calorie consumption, while each day around the 
world, 40,000 children die from hunger and 
preventable disease. 



BLOODVEIN 
FIRST NATION 


BLOODVEIN, 
MANITOBA 
ROC 0J0 





Congratulations to our new First Nations 
Chief, Ovide Mercredi 
A special salute to Phil Fontaine, 
and to all I 


We Salute all the Chiefs of the First Nations 
In your Leadership It our Strength 


Chief: Bernice Cree 
Council, Staff and Band Members 

Fort WwtO'i 


Phone: (403) 334-2293 
Fax: (403) 334-2457 
Box 6130 

Fort McMurray, Alberta T9H 4W1 

■iniHiiiiniimiiHUM 


Saluting ell Native Leaders 

^3^ FROM THE MAYOR 
AND COUNCIL OF THE HAMLET OF 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
IN FASHION ACCESSORIES 

AMuiquoise Select 

ii Stock ■ 


New 3 Unique 

Thai Deodorant Stones 
100% Pure and Natural 


(LMBIi (Fin)S(H)(l©KI ©©(SdiSMS 

624-3216 ❖ Main Street •> Peace River 


BOXING CLASSES 

Now taking applications for future 
introductory classes and 
summer training classes 

• TRAIN WITH COACH • 

JIM STEVENSON 


For more information 

352-7751 

Phone 

Registrations 

Only! 



HOBBEMA BOXING CLUB 


Saluting the Chiefs of the first Vfgtioi 
In your hands lies our future... 
from 

L&R 
Chalifoux 
Water Hauling 

Mr. ‘L’ A ‘R’ 
wants you to 
phone todayl 

CALL 

767-3740 

24 HOURS 
Atlkameg, Alberta 

• Gravel Hauling on requestl 
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POW WOW GUIDE 


We at the Alberta Native News have made an effort to compile a list of pow wows a“d “lebrations 

happening in Alberta this summer. Below are listed the events that have come to our attention. 
This list is by no means complete but we hope it will be helpful: 

• Kainai Days Celebration, Standoff, Alberta. 

July 15 - 21 Call Verda at (403) 737-3998. 

• Black Island Days—Blueberry Festival ’91, . p ow Wow and Tipi Village, Head-Smashed-In 

hosted by the Hollow Water First Nation, near Buffalo Jump, Fort McLeod, Alberta. Call Lou- 
Wanipigow, MB. Phone (204) 363-7278. ; 8a at (403) 553-2731. 

• Skwlak Pow Wow, Squilax, B.C. Call (604) 
679-3203. 

• Carry the Kettle Band Pow Wow at Sintaluta, 
Saskatchewan. Phone (306) 724-4968 

July 26-28 

• Sturgeon Lake Pow Wow, Sturgeon Lake, 
Sask. Call Terry at (306) 764-1872. 

• Sarcee Four Nations Rodeo and Pow Wow, 
Bragg Creek, Alberta. Call (403) 281-4455. 

• Kawacatoose Pow Wow, Quinton, Sask. Call 
- Margaret at (306) 835-2125. 

July 26 - 28 

• Back to Batoche Days ’91 will be held 10 miles 
east of Rostem, Saskatchewan. For list of 
activities call (306) 975-0840. 

• The Sweqtgrass Indian Celebration Pow Wow 
is to be held at the North Battleford Exhibition 
Grounds. Phone (306) 937-7475 for details. 
July 27-29 

• Annual Seafair Indian Days, Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington, Call Kim at (206) 285-4425. 

July 18 - 20 July 29 - August 1 

• 8th Annual Muddy Water Music Festival at . The Roseau River Anishinabe First Nation 

Sandy Lake, Ontario. For info, call (807) 774- Government is presenting the 9th Annual Edu- 
3421. cation Assembly. For information write P.O. Box 

July 18-21 30, Ginew, Manitoba or phone (204) 427-2139. 

• Seine River Reserve is hosting their 12th August 1-3 

Annual Pow Wow in Ontario. Phone Bud for . FirstNationsSummer01ympicGames’91will 
details at (807) 599-2783. be held by the Wunnumin Lake First Nation. All 

Nishnawbe-Aski Nation Communities are in¬ 




vited to compete. For information call Archie at 
(807) 442-2559. 

August 1-4 

• Rocky Boy Pow Wow, Rocky Boy Reservation, 
Montana, Call Alvin Windy Boy at (406) 395- 
4478 or (406) 395-4707. 

August 2-4 

• Beaver Lake Pow Wow will be hosted at Lac La 
Biche, Alberta. Call 623-4549. 

• Peigan Nation Celebrations, Brocket, Alberta. 
Contact Marvin at (403) 965-3940. 

• Squamish Nation Youth, People Pow Wow, 
North Vancouver, B.C. Call Gloria (604) 986- 
2120. 

• Ochapowace Indian Celebrations, Broadview, 
Sask. Call Calvin at (306) 696-2425. 

• Paul Band Pow Wow Duffield, Alberta, Call 
(403) 892-2691 or 892-3760. 

• Lake of the Eagles, 9th Annual Traditional 
Pow Wow is held at the Eagle Lake Band in 
Eagle River, Ontario. Contact Arnold at (807) 
755-5526. 

August 2-5 

• The Cree Band of Fort Chipewyan, Alberta, 
Treaty Days. For details call (403) 697-3740. 
August 3-5 

• Beaver Lake Multi-Cultural Days, Lac La 
Biche, Alberta. Contact Gary at (403) 623-4549. 

August 4 

• Muskeg Lake Band #102 Heritage Days, in 
Leask, Saskatchewan. Call (306) 466-4959. 

August 6-8 

Kahkewistahaw Pow Wow, Broadview, Sask. 
Call (306) 697-2831 or 696-3291. 

August 6-9 

• Treaty Days of the Norway House Band take 
place at Norway House, Manitoba; call 359- 
6721 for details. 



TRADITIONAL 
POW WOW 

AUGUST 

16, 17, 18, 

1991 



GENERAL DELIVERY 
GRASSY NARROWS, ONTARIO 

(807) 925-2201 


ROSEAU RIVER ANISHINABE 
FIRST NATION GOVERNMENT 

presents the 

9th Annual 
Education Assembly 
July 29, 30, 31, 

& August 1, 1991 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Mr. Shane Robinson - Co-ordinalor 
, Ms. Hilda Atkinson—Exec. Sec., Chief & Council 


Mr. Richard Hayden 
Custom Council, Education 
Gloria Johnson-Women's Group 


Economic Development Portfolio 
Mr. Leonard Nelson, 

Ojibway Instructor, Ginew School 
Mr. Michael Littlejohn. Member, Education Bor 

Mr. Chris Hayden, Student --. 

Mr. John T. James, Councillor, Education Portfolio 

AGENDA 

MONDAY, JULY 29,1991 -GINEWSCHOOL GROUNDS 
Sunrise Ceremony - Site ol Teaching Lodge - Lighting ol Sacred Fire • All Day Camping Ginew School 


(all part'rcipar 


ew School Building • Building otthe Teaching Lodge 
assist) • Feast Following Completion ot Teaching Lodge 
' J ' r -'s: "The Teaching Lodge," ‘The Sweat Lo 


:00 p.m., 7:00 p.m 
cm Council; Tues. 


ing: first Session in the Teaching Lodge - Topics: "The Teaching Lodge," "The Sweat Lodge" 
TUESDAY, JULY 30,1991 -GINEW SCHOOL GROUNDS 
caching Lodge • 3 Sessions in the Teaching Lodge : 9:00 a.m„ 

__ Remarks- Chiet Lawrence Henry; Chairman Gary Roberts. Cui 

only - Bids open to host next annual assembly; 9:30 am. Keynote Speaker; 10:45 
Resource Persons «1,2 & 3; 1:00 p.m. Sessions: Resource Persons 14.5 & 6; 2:30 p.m. Sessions: 
Resource Persons *1.2 & 3; 3:45 pm. Assembly - Information to Participants re: evening events 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 31.1991 - GINEW SCHOOL GROUNDS 
Sunrise Ceremony - Teaching Lodge 
3 Sessions in the Teaching Lodge: 9:00 a.m., 1:00 p.m., and 7.90 p.m. 

9:00 am. - Opening Remarks; 9:30 am. Keynote Speaker: 10:45 a.m. - Sessions: Resource Persons 
44,5 S 6; 1290 Noon Lunch 190 pm. Sessions: Resource Persons 41 2 & 3; 2:30 pm. Sessions: 
Resource Persons 44.5 & 6; 3:45 pm. Assembly - Information to Participants re: evening events 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 1,1991 - GINEW SCHOOL GROUNDS 
Sunrise Ceremony-Teaching Lodge • 1 Session in the Teaching Lodge :9:00 a.m. 

9:00a.m. • Opening Remarks - Award Hosting ol Next Assembly; 9:30 am. General Assembly into Groups; 
10:45 am. Groups Feedback lo General Assembly and Closing; 12:00 Noon Lunch 
Resource Persons: Mr. Harry Roberts, Mr. Jim Dumont. Mrs. Mary Roberts, Mr. Dan Thomas, 

Mr. Cart Roberts, Mr. Leonard Nelson. Mr. Edward Benton. Mr, Robin Greene. Mr. Carl Bird, 

Ms. Claire Henderson (Tentative) Mrs. Katherine Sinclair (Tentative) 
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6721 for details. 

August 6- 11 

• The Ermineskin Education Trust is sponsor¬ 
ing the National Aboriginal Education Forum 
August 6-9 in Hobbema, AB. The theme is 
“Bringing the Vision Home Through Local Con¬ 
trol: The Healing Begins.” Co-sponsored by 
Samson, Montana and Louis Bull Bands. Phone 
585-4122 Ext 31 for details. 

Traditional Pow Wow is held August 7 and 
Erminseskin Annual Competition Pow Wow 
takes place August 9-11 (see below.) 

August 9 

• Native Brotherhood Ann ual Pow Wow, Ed¬ 
monton Correctional Institution, Edmonton, 
Alberta. Call (403) 472-6052. 

Aug 9- 11 

• Driftpile River Band Pow Wow at Driftpile, 
Alberta. Enquiries, (403) 355-3868. 

• Ermineskin Pow Wow, Hobbema, Alberta. 
Call (403) 420-0008 or 585-3741. 

• Standing Buffalo Pow Wow, Standing Buffalo 
Reserve, Sask. Call (306) 332-4685 or 332-4681. 

• The 8th Annual Traditional Pow Wow will be 
held by the Big Grassy River Ojibway Band 
near Morson, Ontario. Phone (807) 488-5552 for 
a complete list of activities. 

• Fifth Annual Gospel Music Festival at the 
Buffalo Lake Metis Settlement, Caslan, Al¬ 
berta. Phone 470-0746 for details. 

• The Shoal Lake No 39 Indian Band is hosting 
a Traditional Pow Wow near Kejick, Ontario. 
Phone (807) 733-2560. 

• Lake of the Eagles 7th Annual Men’s and 
Ladies’ Fastball Tournament is sponsored by 
the Eagle Lake Reserve at Eagle River, Ontario. 
For details call (807) 755-5526. 

August 9-12 

Fort Nelson Band Treaty Days at Fort Nelson 
B.C. Details,(604) 774-7688. 

August 11 - 12 

• John Smith Indian Band Pow Wow in Birch 


Hills, Saskatchewan. CaU (306) 764-1282. 

August 12 -17 

• The Pas Band, The Pas, Manitoba hosts the 
Opasquiak Days. CaU (204) 623-5483/4. 

August 12 -18 

• The International First Peoples Gathering 
will be held at Victor Lake near Grande Cache, 


23 

Alberta. For more informa¬ 
tion call Lester at 827-2094. 

August 13 -15 

^ • Prince Albert Indian-Metis 

* 2 •'Friendship Centre Pow Wow, 
tat Prince Albert, Sask. Call 
Eugene Arcand, (306) 764- 
3431. 

August 16 -18 

• Visit the Big River Band 
Pow Wow at Debden, Sas¬ 
katchewan. Call 724-4700. 

• The Piapot Band wiU hold 
their Pow Wow at Cupar, Sas¬ 
katchewan. (306) 561-2701 for 
information. 

• The Grassy Narrows Indian 
Band is holding a Traditional 
Pow Wow at Grassy Narrows, 
Ontario. For more info, con¬ 
tact Arnold at (807) 925-2201. 
August 20 - 23 
Beardy’s/Okemasis Pow Wow 
at Duck Lake, Saskatchewan. 
Call (306) 467-4523 or 467- 
4454. 

August 23 -25 

• Treaty Days will be cele¬ 
brated by the Kehewin Band 
at Bonnyville, Alberta. Call 
826-3333 for further details. 
August 30 to September 1 

• The 8th Annual Pow Wow 
hosted by the Wabigoon Lake 
Ojibway Nation near Dinor- 

wic, Ontario. Contact Paul at (807) 938-6334 
for details. 

Sept 22 - 25 

11th Annual International Conference on Na¬ 
tive American language Issues in Prince George, 
B.C. Call (604) 567-9236. 


BIG RIVER BAND 
Second Annual Pow Wow 

Aufiust 16. 17. 18. 1991 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Men’s Golden Age 

(50 8c over) 

500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Ladies’ Golden Age 

(50 & over) 

500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Men’s Traditional 


500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Ladies’ Traditional 


500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Men’s Grass 


500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Ladies’ Jingle 


500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Men’s Fancy 


500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Ladies’ Fancy 


500.00 

300.00 

100.00 

Jr. Boys’ Traditional 

(11-16) 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

Jr. Girls’ Traditional 

(11-16) 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

Jr. Boys’ Grass 

(11-16) 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

Jr. Girls’Jingle 

(11-16) 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

Jr. Boys’ Fancy 

(11-16) 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

Jr. Girls’ Fancy 

(11-16) 

100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

Boys’ Traditional 

(10 8c under) 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

Girls’ Traditional 

(10 8c under) 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

Boys’ Fancy 

(10 8c under) 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 

Girls’ Fancy 

(10 8c under) 

50.00 

40.00 

30.00 


Concession Booths: 
$200/day or $500 for the weekend) 


Host Drum To Be Announced At A Later Date 

ABSOLUTELY NO DRUGS 0RALC0H0L0N GROUNDS-SECUM 

For more information contact 

BIG RIVER BAND 

Box 519, Debden 
Saskatchewan S0J 0S0 
(306) 724-4700 ❖ (306) 724-2161 




BLUEBERRY 
FESTIVAL 
'91 

mLAOK OSLAND ©Mi 

JULY 15 —21 
July 15 

★ Pow wow Ceremony before crossing the island 

Children's activities and games daily 
★ Elders Bingo every day 

★ Evening dances every night 
Old Time and Rock & Roll 

July 20 

★ Self Awareness Reunion held on the island. 

July 21 

★ Barbecue ★ Fireworks 

★ Concessions 

★ Bring your own tent and camping gear 

★ No alcohol or drugs allowed ★ Security on island 

HOLLOW WATER FIRST NATION 

Wanipigow P.O., Manitoba ROE 2E0 ★ (204) 363-7278 
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ALEXIS POW WOW LIFTS SPIRITS 



We Salute the Chiefs of the First Nations 
May the Creator Continue 
to Bless You with Wisdom and Vision 

LITTLE RED RIVER CREE NATION 

Economic Development Portfolio Holders 
• Henry Grandjambe • Alberta Laboucan 
Little Red Air Service Ltd. - Little Red River Forestry Ltd. 

J.B.S. Logging Ltd. - Fifth Meridian Market Ltd. 

Chief: Johnson Sewepagaham, 
Council and Tribal Members 
LITTLE RED RIVER CREE NATION 

• FOX LAKE • JOHN D'OR PRAIRIE • GARDEN RIVER 


V BOX 1165 
HIGH LEVEL, ALBERTA 
rx TOH1Z0 


759-3912 


759-3780 


Saluting all Native Leaders, from 


C-Jet (Edmonton) Inc. 

IMPORTERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
CONVERSION SPECIALISTS 
• Video Games • Foosball • Conversion Kits • Juke Boxes 
• Billiard Supplies • Pool Tables • Home Video Games 

SALES • SERVICE • CONVERSION • KITS 

LARGE SELECTION OF PCBs, PARTS, ACCESSORIES and SUPPLIES 

451 -4385 rEPS 

15397A-117 Avenue, Edmonton WH5H3QJ 

^3 Fax:(403)451-4412 ggj 


by Dave Moser 

The drum beats and traditional chanting lifted the spirits at the Alexis 
Reserve, during their recent pow wow. The colourful costumes and 
dancing were magnificant and most impressive was the number of young 
people who participated. Chief Howard Mustus led a grand procession of 
dignitaries and pow wow participants—young and old. 

Visiting dignitary John Snow, Chief of the Stony in Southern Alberta 
commented about the importance of the youth taking part in the cultural 
celebration “because they are our future.” He also spoke about the 
importance of maintaining the traditions and Indian culture. He said that 
next year would commemorate 500 years since the North American 
Indian discovered Columbus who was lost and did not know where he was. 
He stressed that it would not be a celebration but a commemoration. 

With tongue-in-cheek humour Chief Snow added that he was thankful 
that Columbus had been looking for India and so called the Aboriginals 
Indians. “If he had been looking for Turkey,” Snow said, “we’d be called 
turkeys.” 


Split Lake 
Cree 

First Nation 


Sincere Congratulations to the new National Chief 
of the Assembly of First Nations, 

OVIDE MERCREDI 

from 

Chief Norman Flett 
Band Councillors and Band Members 

Split Lake, Manitoba ROB 1P0 
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eighteen recruits graduate 





Eighteen Aboriginal recruits have graduated from the Alberta Correc- 
tional Officer Basic Tr aini ng program. 

The departments of the Solicitor General, Advanced Education, and 
Career Development and Employment, together with Grant MacEwan 
Community College sponsored the program in an effort to increase the 
number of trained Aboriginal staff working in Alberta’s correctional 
centres. 

The graduates began training in April 1991. They attended classroom 
sessions at Grant MacEwan Community College, followed by practicums 
at Peace River Correctional Centre, Fort Saskatchewan Correctional 
Centre or Edmonton Young Offender Centre, and Correctional Officer 
Basic Training at the Solicitor General Staff College. Their training will 
conclude with a three—month work placement. 

The program graduates include: Allan Beaver, Jim Boudreau, Dave 
Cardinal, Les Carifille, Marlene Cooper, Ed Courtoreille, Darcy Desjar- 
lais, Chantelle Favel, William Hunt, Lonny Jeffrey, Walter Laboucane 
Ed I/Hirondelle, Laura Morin, Janet Simian, Art Tompkins, Jules White 
Robin White and Lyle Willier. 

Susan Jacknife also graduated from Correctional Officer Basic Train¬ 
ing. Susan is a staff member of the Edmonton Remand Centre. 

One of the graduates, Allan Beaver spoke very highly of the Correction 
Officer Basic Training Program. He said that he gives “a lot of credit to the 
solicitor general for promoting the program.” 

Beaver said that the “criminal justice system has been unfair to Natives 
for a long time and so this program was really needed.” He sees a mm'or 
benefit of the program to be helping Native offenders cope with the 
system. 

The Native correction officers will be particularly helpful in breaking 
the language and culture barriers that often cloud a Native offender’s 
understanding of the system. 


Congratulations and best wishes to the new leader 
of the Assembly of First Nations, Ovide Mercredi 


Canadian Occidental Petroleum Ltd. 
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Beaver and his 
classmates are now 
completing a 
three-week work 
placement program 
in such institutions 
as the Fort Sas¬ 
katchewan Correc¬ 
tion Centre. Once 
that component of 
their training is 
complete, the gradu¬ 
ates enter the job 
market with career 
opportunities rang¬ 
ing from corrections 
officers to case work¬ 
ers and probation 
officers. “There are a 
lot of opportunities 
to help Natives” says 
Beaver, “The Native 
inmates have been 
treated differently by 
the white correction 
officers so they 
really happy to s 
Native C.O.” 
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BLOOD TRIBE CORRECTIONS FACILITIES OPEN 



NOTICE TO ALL 
TREATY INDIAN 
STUDENTS FROM 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Any student who is planning to 
attend post-secondary 
institutions in September 1991 
and January 1992 must 
complete an application with 
the Department of Indian Affairs 
by: 

October 30, 1991 
for courses 

beginning in January 1992 
or 

check with your band or 
Tribal Council as to their 
deadlines for application 
for funding. 

PLEASE NOTE: 

Students should be aware that 
resources for the program for the 
1991-92 academic year are 
limited. Sponsorship will be 
provided pending availability of 
resources. 

Prior to the first disbursement of 
sponsorship, students are required 
to submit a copy of their class 
registration form and a letter of 
acceptance from a 
post-secondary institution. 



The Blood Tribe Police Station and the 
Kainai Community Correctional Centre were 
officially opened last month on the Blood 

“These services and facilities are an 
indication of what the Blood Tribe and its 
leadership are heading toward,” said Blood 
Tribe Chief Roy Fox. “We have begun the 
process of f airin g back those responsibili¬ 
ties and jurisdictions that were taken from 
us and hopefully it is also an indication 
that the other two governments realize and 
recognize this.” 

“The recommendations of the recently re¬ 
leased Report of the Task Force on the Criminal 
Justice System and Its Impact on the Indian 
and Metis People of Alberta, commonly known 
as the Cawsey Task Force, stress the 
importance of community-based, 
community-managed and community- 
controlled programs,” said MP Ken Hughes. 
“Community-controlled policing services are 
an important element in the legitimate desire 
of Aboriginal people to gain greater control 
over their co mmuni ties and services. The 
Blood Tribe policing program is an encour¬ 
aging example of such a community-driven 
policing initiative.” 

• Solicitor General Dick Fowler said that 
“These initiatives recognize the willingness 
of Aboriginal leaders, organizations and com¬ 
munities to deliver community-based pro¬ 
grams to their people. The Government of 
Alberta is pleased to participate in these 
projects and to provide this opportunity to 
the Blood Tribe.” 

In 1988, the Blood Tribe requested assistance 
from the government of Alberta and later 
the government of Canada, to improve the 
quality of policing through the establishment 
of a competent tribal police force, complete 
with an appropriate facility. Construction 
of the 515 square metre facility began in 
1989 and it was occupied in April 1991. 
Cost of construction to date is approximately 
$950,000. 

Funding for the project was provided by 
the Blood Tribe; Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada; corporate sector donations secured 
by Nova Corporation; and the Alberta Solic¬ 
itor General. 

The reserve is policed by the Blood Tribe 
Police and the R.C.M.P. Once the devel¬ 
opmental period is complete, the Blood Tribe 
will assume full responsibility for policing 
the reserve. 

The Kain ai Community Correctional Centre 
is the first correctional centre in Alberta 
to be operated and staffed entirely by an 
Aboriginal society. The 24-bed minimum 
security correctional centre will assist in 
reintegration of adult male and female of¬ 
fenders. In addition to standard correctional 
programs, the facility will also provide tra¬ 
ditional Aboriginal counselling and spiritual 
ceremonies. 

As well, offices are included for commu¬ 
nity supervision staff who are responsible 
for community corrections, courtworkers’ 
services and crime prevention for adult and 
young offenders. In addition, an Elder’s 
Conference Room has been constructed within 
the facility, complete with a fireplace for 
sweetgrass and other spiritual ceremonies. 
The Elders have played a significant role 
in the project and have been consulted at 
each stage in the facility’s development. 

Construction of the 1,027 square metre 
facility began in January 1990. The $700,000 
community correctional centre has been op¬ 
erational since October 1990. 

The Blood Reserve, with over 7,200 mem¬ 
bers, covers an area of 1,440 square kilo¬ 
metres and is located approximately 65 kilo¬ 
metres southeast of Lethbridge, Alberta. It 
is the largest Indian reserve in Canada. 


QUESTIONS SHOULD BE DIRECTED TO: 

Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations 
Post-Secondary Education Centre, 3304 DewdneyAve., Regina, 
Saskatchewan S4T 0Y9 

Phone (306) 949-6010 or your Band/Tribal Council Office 
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TRIBAL POLICE OFFICERS GRADUATE 


Twenty-six graduates of the First Nations 
tribal Justice Institute are well on their way to 
becoming police officers. The graduates are 
committed to helping their people, the Native 
people, and making a difference in the communi¬ 
ties in which they will work. 
a Constable Chris Eneas told the media that 
“the high percentage of incarceration for the 
past 100 years of our people with no psychologi¬ 
cal effort to help them” prompted him to join the 
tribal police. “The language and knowledge of 
my culture will help me understand their prob¬ 
lems” he added. 

The graduates, who include recruits from 
Manitoba are now taking part in the “on-the 
-job” training portion of their course. They have 
been assigned to municipal police departments 
and R.C.M.P. detachments throughout British 
Columbia. They then return to the Institute for 
3 weeks before receiving their placements in 
Native communities as police officers. 

The First Nations Tribal Justice Institute is an 
accredited institute by the Justice Institute of 
British Columbia. 

^We’re the only Aboriginal institute to develop 
tribal police officers trained to deal with 
on-reserve problems,” says Tribal Police 
co-ordinator Jim Maloney. 

“Our police officers are run through the same 
program the Vancouver city police and the 
R.C.M.P. get, and they get the same certification 
as the others from the Justice Institute of B.C.” 

However, there is another element of training 
that the Native recruits get as well. 

“There’s 150 hours of alcohol and drug abuse 
talk, 130 hours of suicide prevention, 150 hours 
of family violence lectures and 300 hours on 
Native spirituality,” says Maloney. 

The needs of Native communities were as¬ 
sessed through task force meetings held through¬ 
out the province. 

“We’ve taken these problem areas and have 
developed (a program) for police officers to 
address these issues, they’re then well-equipped 
to deal with these problems.” 

While the program has established itself 
through B.C., requests have also come in from 
Manitoba and now Alberta, claims Maloney. 

Funding comes through sponsorship of candi¬ 
dates by bands and tribal councils and Maloney 
notes that the Union of B.C. Chiefs has been 
supportive of the Institute. 

Instructors at the Institute are the same as 
those used by the R.C.M.P., municipal police 
forces and the Justice Institute of B.C., says 
Maloney. 

For the Native component we use Native 
instructors, regardingNative culture and aware¬ 
ness, alcohol and drug abuse, and sexual abuse, 
so our people are really sensitized.” 

Most of the recruits are young—the average 
age being 24—although some candidates are as 
old as 40. For those lacking academic standing, 
equivalency for high school is now offered in 
addition to the program itself. 

“You can have your high school and policing 
certificate, then,” says Maloney. 

A cadet camp will be offered next year for those 
interested, which will last one month and will be 
supplemented by other training camps the next 
two years after that so the candidate could have 
finished three months basic training. 

“We want to encourage more enthusiasm in 
careers in justice,” says Maloney. 

Approximately 30 percent of the candidates 
are women. 

The Institute has met with such success that 
Maloney will be moving the school into St. 
Mary’s Centre in Mission B.C. in August. A 
former residential school, it is fully eqipped with 
dorms, gyms, athletic fields, classrooms, office 
space and cafeteria. 

Maloney feels the establishment of the Insti¬ 
tute is a natural response to the changing 
attitudes of Natives in Canada, especially after 
inquiries into cases such as that of Donald 
Marshall. 

“We’ re just ahead of the times,” says Maloney. 



JAMES CARIBOU, PHILLIP CASTEL, 
ELIANNE DUMAS, SUZANNE HART 
on their 

Graduation 

from 

First Nations Tribal 
Police Training 

held at Westbank, British Columbia, 

June 8, 1991. 

ALL THE BEST IN THE FUTURE! 

from 

’ PUKATAWAGAN EDUCATION AUTHORITY « 
• CHIEF & COUNCIL • 

• MATHIAS COLOMB CREE NATION • 
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ENDANGERED WILDLIFE 


BY DALE STELTER 


THE SWIFT FOX 

The swift fox was the smallest of the four species of foxes that lived in 
Canada at the time of the arrival of the Europeans. Indeed, this shy and 
nocturnal fox does not usually grow to be much larger than a housecat. 

At one time, the swift fox ranged from southern Manitoba to the Alberta 
foothills, and south to Texas and Mexico. The speries was well adapted 
to living on the prairies, and existed mainly on a diet of rodents such as 
ground squirrels and prairie dogs, plus rabbits, birds, insects, and, 
occasionally, reptiles. , . 

Although the swift fox has a significant number of natural predators, its 
reproductive rate is high enough to compensate for such losses. However, 
with the coming of the white settlers, a number of factors led to the extir¬ 
pation of the species from Canada. (Extirpation means the species still 
exists, but has disappeared from a country.) 

For one thing, great number of swift foxes were poisoned and trapped 
by farmers and ranchers trying to eradicate wolves, coyotes, and gophers 
Indeed, the swift fox is very much lacking in guile, yet is very curious, and 
could be lured into the simplest of traps. 

As well, the conversion of the prairies for agricultural prairies 
destroyed large areas of the swift fox’s natural habitat, as fhe species 
could be found in the mixed-grass prairies. For example, only 20 per cent 
of western Canada’s original short-grass prairie remains. 

Another factor in the decline of the swift fox was the commercial fur 
trade, which took about 1,000 of the animals per year between 1850 and 
1870. The net result was the species had disappeared from Manitoba by 
1900, from Saskatchewan a few years later, and the last Canadian sight¬ 
ing was in 1938. During the same period, the species was eliminated from 
much of its original range in the U.S., but still persists in three states. 

There were some 
unverified sightings of 
swift foxes in Sas¬ 
katchewan during the 
1960s, but these may 
have been animals 
that had wandered 
northward from the 


■sy of the National Film Boat 
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U.S., as the species tention of biologists, and starting in the early 1980s, scientists from the 
had extended its rpge Canadian Wildlife Service, the University of Calgary, and provincial 
in the States to within agencies began a captive breeding and reintroduction program for the 
a few hundred kilo- swift fox. 

metres of the Canada- The first releases occurred in 1983, and by 1988, almost 100 foxes had 
U.S. border. been released in Alberta. However, only about five per cent survived more 

Then, during the than a year, due mainly to predation, starvation, and some road kill. 
1970s, two people liv- Meanwhile, a different release technique was being used in Saskatche- 
ing near Cochrane, Al- wan, in which no food was provided when the animals were set free. This 
berta, converted their caused the animals to disperse more quickly, and survival rates improved 
ranch into a sanctu- to about 20 per cent. Some of these foxes even produced litters in the wild, 
ary for endangered j n total, approximately 455 swift foxes have been released in Alberta 
wildlife. The couple ob- and Saskatchewan. Most recently, scientists in Alberta had hoped to 
tained approval from remove the species from the list of extirpated species this year, but 
the government to im- drought in southern Alberta, in combination with predation, prevented 
port two pairs of swift this. In summary, then, despite the dedicated efforts of large numbers of 
foxes, which had pups, people, the eventual outcome of the swift fox reintroduction program is 
This attracted the at- s till uncertain. 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH 


and the Healing Process 


STUDY UNCOVERS ABUSE BY CLERGY. 


Priests and religious broth¬ 
ers sexually abused students 
at Roman Catholic residen¬ 
tial schools in the North from 
the 1930s to the 1970s. About 
15 out of240 former students 
interviewed for a church study 
say they were subject to “un¬ 
wanted attention, physical 
force and violation,” reported 
the Canadian Press. 

The study commissioned by 
the Mackenzie-Fort Smith 
Diocese, was conducted by 
Robert Carney, a professor at 
the University of Alberta. 

The former students, mostly 
Metis and Inuit, attended 
residential schools in Fort 
Providence, Fort Resolution 
and Aklavik in the Northwest 
Territories and Fort Chi- 
pewyan in northern Alberta. 

About half of those report¬ 
ing sexual abuse say they 
were raped. Reports of physi¬ 
cal abuse were more common 
than reports of sexual abuse, 
Carney said. 

Edith Jane Sutherland at¬ 
tended the Fort Resolution 
school in the 1930s and 1940s. 
She told of running away 
from the school in Grade 6 to 
escape the beatings admini¬ 
stered there. She reported 
how' in one incident a nun 
examined girls to determine 
if they were still virgins. 

Sutherland’s education 
ended in Grade 6 when she 
was put to work in the con¬ 
vent for $5 a month. 

“I can’t say animals were 
treated like we were," Suth¬ 
erland told the Edmonton 
Journal. 

Noeline Villebrun told the 
press about beatings given to 
her by Grey Nuns. “You got 10 
(straps) and if you cried, you 
got 10 more. To this day I 
can’t remember what we’d 
done wrong.” 
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Bishop Denis Croteau, who commissioned the 
study, told the media that he finds it “rather 
positive” that about 30 percent of the former 
students interviewed had no complaints about 
their experience at the schools. 

“I believe there must have been abuses or 
excesses, given the number of students, the 
number of years and all the rest—nobody’s 
perfect—but at the same time I think that the 
mentality of the people in the North seems to be 
quite different from what you have in Western 
Canada,” Croteau said. 

“People in the North at least recognize the 
limitations of this institution and at the same 
time they’re not out to get the church.” 

Abuse could have been partly caused by 
“heavy workload and their inability to commu¬ 
nicate with the children,” Carney said. 

The church, Carney said, should apologize to 
those victims who want an apology, but the 
report did not recommend that the church pay 
for counselling or compensation for the victims. 

Carney said he expects more reports of abuse 
as the study continues. 
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B.C. CONFERENCE ON RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


by James Martin 

According to Bev Sellars, Chief of the Soda 
Creek Band, one of four groups who sponsored a 
study of the impact residential schools has had 
on Natives, “the silent suffering has to end.” 

The conference, held in Vancouver, drew 300 
Natives to hear once more the horror stories of 
decades of physical and emotional abuse handed 
out to Native children by priests paid by the 
federal government to educate the young. 

The education, according to Sellars, was mixed 
with Christianity and abuse that has left genera¬ 
tions of Natives scarred and incapable of dealing 
with life. 
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“It was a constant message that because you 
are Native you are part of a weak, defective 
race,” declared Sellars, “unworthy of a distin¬ 
guished place in society. That to me is not 
training for success, that is training for self- 
destruction.” 

Now, a decade after the last of the controver¬ 
sial Catholic-run schools were closed down, a 
study by University of Guelph professor Roland 
Chrisjohn focusing on St. Joseph’s Mission Resi¬ 
dential School located in Williams Lake, has 
revealed that Native pupils there were expected 
to do three times more labour than other stu¬ 
dents while receiving four times more religious 
instruction and less than half the time receiving 
educational guidance. 

Problems the students were faced with, and 
passed on to their children according to many 
Native people, include alcohol and drug abuse, 
suicide, depression and sexual problems. 

In Ottawa, Tom Siddon, Indian Affairs Minis¬ 
ter, said he needs “more evidence” before pursu¬ 
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ing anything like a public inquiry into the 
alleged abuses thatoccured in residential schools. 

Siddon, in a meeting with Ovide Mercredi and 
other leaders of the Assembly of First Nations, 
said “If I felt there was a real human injustice, 
then I would feel I have to do something about 

Mercredi stated that the only response should 
be that of a public inquiry integrated with the 
Royal Commission into Native conditions. The 
AFN National Chief also called for money to 
help ease the plight of those who suffered at the 
hands of their instructors and which have 
created psychological and physical problems in 
the Native communities that continue to the 
present. 

Siddon noted that lasting damage to Indian 
communities is still something the government 
has not taken a position on but observed that the 
federal government has allocated $36 million 
dollars to help prevent Native family violence for 
the next five years. 
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THE CHARLES CAMSELL... QUALITY MEDICAL CARE 


by A. E. Moody 

The Charles Camsell Indian Hospital 
opened its doors after the Second World 
War and became a haven for many 
Indians and Eskimos (Inuit) suffering 
from tuberculosis. The old buildings 
consisted of the Jesuit College ca. 1914 
and a group of buildings built and used 
by the American army, which served as 
headquarters during the building of the 
Alaska Highway. It was turned back to 
the federal government after the war. 

It contained a hospital, a school, train¬ 
ing centre and a setting for Native art, 
embroidery and soapstone carving. At 
that time tuberculosis patients were hospital¬ 
ized for years. Some of 
the items from this ar¬ 
tistic collection have 
been placed in the Pro¬ 
vincial Museum for 
safe-keeping and dis¬ 
play. 

The buildings were of 
a temporary nature and 
Jean Curry, head nurse, 
reports that there was 
no insulation. In winter 
the ice backed up along 
the eaves and the water 
dripped from the ceil¬ 
ings. The nurses scur¬ 
ried around with pans 
and buckets to catch 
the drips. 

The federal govern¬ 
ment turned the hospi¬ 
tal over to the province 
and the new hospital 

opened its doors in 1967. The new building be¬ 
came the Charles Camsell Provincial General 
Hospital. 

The hospital, located at 12804-114 Avenue, 
Edmonton, Alberta is a 337—bed accredited 
active-treatment hospital serving the northern 
quadrants of the City of Edmonton and Province 
of Alberta. 

Services provided include medical, surgery, 
day surgery, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecol¬ 
ogy, emergency and ambulatory care and com¬ 
munity outreach services. 

The Camsell is one of the eight teaching 
hospitals in the province and is affiliated with 
the University of Alberta, N.A.I.T. and other 
educational institutions for training in a number 
of health care disciplines. 

Four year old Renita Ross is a patient at the 
Camsell. Her family makes their home in Aklavik, 
NWT, not far from the Beaufort Sea and they 
have made several trips to the Camsell. Renita 
has a birth defect, an eyelid which did not form 
properly, and the doctors are doing a series of 
operations to repair the problem. She and her 
mother Eleanor are staying at Larga, a hostel for 
out-of-town patients, visitors and relatives. 



father is Indian and her mother is Eskimo. 

There are fewer patients coming from the 
North to the Charles Camsell Hospital because 
there are hospitals in Yellowknife, Inuvik and 
Whitehorse. The Northerners who come travel 
far from their homes and established living 
patterns for treatment and care. They receive 
quality care at the Camsell by the healthcare 
professionals who are there to meet the needs of 
their patients and their community. 


Vnnie & Elsie Bellerose 


During our conversation Eleanor says that 
taxis in Edmonton are expensive and some¬ 
times she feels that she is badly overcharged. 
She says that this season of the year, in Aklavik, 
is a busy one—that there is fishing and ratting 
and it will soon be berry picking time. There are 
cranberries, blueberries, blackberries, raspber¬ 
ries and a special berry which looks like a yellow 
raspberry which the elders call yellowberries 
and these are the best. 

While we talked Renita played with Jadeene 
Arcand in the playroom and Eleanor said that 
she and Renita will return two or three more 
times before the reconstruction of the eyelid is 
complete. 

Pictures of the mural on the wall of the 
reception area have been taken many times— 
still it is irresistible. I asked Annie Bellerose 
and her daughter Elsie from Cambridge Bay, 
Victoria Island (which is far above the Arctic 
Circle) to sit for a picture. 

Frank Bellerose, Annie’s husband and Elsie’s 
daddy, is in the hospital where hehashadalung 
removed. Elsie is a friendly, talkative little girl 
and she said she caught a fish on her birthday 
and that she is an Indemo; meaning that her 


Wt Salute the Chiefs of the Tirst Options 
Infour Leadership Is Our Strength 

‘Witfozu 


COUNSELLING SERVICES INC. 


We Assist Clients with Concerns such 
• personal problems 
• marital and family problems 
• victims of violence • women s issuf 


• addictions, including aftercare 
• adult children of alcoholics 
■ mental illness ■ adolescent issues 
• behaviour problems 
• depression and low self-esteem 
• grief therapy 

• Specializing in Counselling Native People 
We do home visits 

(403) 467-4646 • Fax: (403) 449-1272 
363 Sioux Road, Sheiwood Park, Alberta T8A 4W7 


We Salute the Chiefs of the First Nations 
In t/our Leadership Is our Strength 
fnm 

BLOOD TRIBE 
PHARMACY 

Monday - Friday • 10:00 a.m. -5:00 p.m. 
Located at Standoff Health Centre 


• Prescriptions 

• Baby Needs 

• Health & Beauty 
Products 




737-3810 

Pharmacists - Ron and Dale 
Staff - Lucille and Joanne 


Saluting the Chiefe of the First Nafons 
BRIAN EVANS, M.L.A. 
BANFF - COCHRANE 

LEGISLATURE OFFICE 
714 LEGISLATURE ANNEX 
EDMONTON. ALBERTA T5K1E4 
TEL (403) 427-1865 
FAX (403) 422-1671 
CONSTITUENCY OFFICE 
#202. 705 - 8TH STREET 
CANMORE, ALBERTA T0L0M0 
T& (403) 678-5331 
FAX (403) 678-2580 ■ 




ST0NEY MEDICINE LODGE 
TREATMENT CENTRE OF 
ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 


NATIVE ALCOHOLISM 
RECOVERY CENTRE 

We Salute the Chiefs of the first Nations 
In Your Leadership Is Our Strength 

(403) 932-5333 


O 


PEGUIS 
BAND 
MEMBERS 

Regular and Bill C-31 

If you plan on pursuing a College or 
University program, requiring a 
Grade Twelve prerequisite, the deadline 
dates for application are as follows: 


OCTOBER 15, 1991 
- For January Entry 


For more information call: 

Student Services 

Peguis School Board 
P. O. Box 280 

Hodgson, Manitoba ROC 1N0 

1 - 204 - 645-2307 


“We Salute the Chiefs of the first Nations 
In your hands Lies Our future 
May the Creator Continue to 'Bless you 
'With 'Wisdom and Vision 
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NATIVE FOSTER PARENTING 

by A. E. Moody . 

Although Edmonton has a large Native and Metispopulat.onthereare 

natural networks as care-givers.” Once the child becomes a wardofthe 
government Natives are reluctant to interfere, ask questions or offer aid. 

In T further paragraph, Carolyn Peacock sets out a p an to inform 
communities of the need for foster homes which can be deveb^d tluough 
the use of radio, television, newspapers, posters, public speaking with 

Region sees one of the answers to be community services. The commumty 
iTthen given the responsibility and encouraged to participate and help 

make decisions as to what is best for these children. 

Mostly, she says, Foster Parents are pretty good but something which 
is seldom spoken of or dealt with is the natural children in a foster home_ 
These Chil ton can have an amazing effect on the child or children placed 
in the home as they may form an ideal bond with the displaced child and 
can do the most to bring confidence, self-pnde anda sense of belonging 


C.H.O.I.C.E.S. 

Choose life 
Hope is everything 

Open your mind to alternatives to problems 
I nvite others into your world 
Care about yourself 
Energize your body and mind 
Say to yourself "I can be who I want to be" 


? • • 
M 


This message brought to you by 

£^ Suicide Prevention Program 
• i ol Southwestern Alberta 

5 For further information on our 
“■ services please call 327-5724 


them Bachelor of Nurs: 


University and professi 
QUALIFICATIONS: 
Preference will be given to cone 


lion of Registered N 


/atin Community College, 


he Pas, Manitoba is required. 


DR. J. LARSEN, DIRECTOR 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, 


J 





Laboucane says 
that when a child is 
taken into the Child 
Welfare system the 

priority placement they maintain the child’s culture. \ 

policy is followed, When Jeannine Laboucane was asked why so many children were 
which is: 1) the child m0V ed so many times she replied “Chilton placed in foster homeswill 
is placed with an ex- sta rt out being on their best behaviour because they want “in but after a 
tended family mem- time the negative acts come into play and foster parents call welfare and 
ber (that is relatives), have them removed and so it goes on and on. Some of these children lose 
or 2) if that is not the ability to bond to anyone and develop a reaction which makes it 
possible, thechildwill impossible to trust or care.” 
be kept in the com- The requirements for foster care are: 

munity.andif 3) these . ig years of age — married or living common law for at least one year; 

arrangments can’t be • single parents and adults are accepted; 

made the child will be . an applicant does not necessarily have to be employed; 

placed with a related • the applicant must be in good health and be in a position to handle the 

tribal group. extra time and care demanded by foster parenting; 

If these things fail • the child must have a bed and dresser but can share a room with other 

the child will be placed children depending on age and sex; 

in a white foster home Living expenses will be covered by Alberta Family and Social Services, 

with a temporary Laboucane feels it is very important that Foster Parents be investi- 

guardianship for two gated thoroughly and have never been charged with child abuse. They 
years thenpermanent must be sensitive to the needs of the child and have an awareness of the 
guardianshiporadop- child’s cultural and spiritual background. These children need a good 
tion may follow. These gtable home where they are accepted and proud of who they are. 
children seldom go Can these children grow up and make their own living? Will they be 

home. When a home capableofacaringrelationshipandtherearingofchildren?Canyouhelp. 

is chosen assurance p or information about Foster Parenting phone (403) 431-6670, or for 
1 be given that information in Cree phone Flora Piche-George at 431-6668. 

uz BONNYVILiE INDIAN—METIS 
Rehabiuthtion Centre 


SILVEP SPRINGS 
CHILDREN'S RANCH 


Compassionate respite care for your 
handicapped child. 

Short or long term arranged. 

Metis and Treaty children welcome. 
The child must be severely handicapped. 
Accepting a combination of blind, 
diapered, epileptic seizure, gastro, tube 
feed, oxygen, suction and medications. 
Payment arrangements made through 
your child's Social Worker. 
Limited space available, apply now. 


Send ir 




EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


policies, and is responsible for the 


> the Board of Directors for conside 

REQUIREMENTS: 

. Experience in ALCOHOL and DRUG ABUSE 
TREATMENT geared toward NATIVE people is a necessi 
• Knowledge of Indian culture, Indian language and the 
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Willow Counselling Helps People Cope 

by Yvonne Halcow ^ 

"Willow Counselling* is an independent private 
counselling practise established in May of 1989 
that provides counselling services primarily to 
Status Indian people. Counsellors are presently 
available in Edmonton, Sherwood Park, Slave 
Lake, Kehewin, Saddle Lake, Hobbema, . , t a .- 

SimcWld-0’Chi e s e , Alexis, Alexander and the and believe in incorporating traditionaThealing 
High Ih-aine area He ad office of the company i s with modem therapy techniques. The Native 
m Sherwood Park with branch offices in St. counsellors live and work in the communities 
1 ^ d £ eer ? nd downtown Edmonton (# 11°, they serve and so provide professional role 
aiMU-tUb Street) models to the young people of the area. The non- 

The goal of Willow CounseUing is to assist Native counseUors are eager and willing to learn 
clients to develop skills and self-esteem so they about history, culture and traditions. At Willow 
may be better able to cope with life problems in Counselling they understand the tremendous 
a positive manner. According to their staff they impact that the residential school experience has 
stnve to provide high quality confidential coun- had upon the hearts and souls of Native people 
sellmg services to clients who are influenced by and that their pain has been felt by their children 
their social and cultural environment. They and grandchildren. They hope to assist Aborigi- 
\new each client as capable of personal change by nal people in reclaiming their strength and pride 
being responsible for their own weUness and so that future generations can comfortably take 
include family members in the CounseUing as their rightful place in society. 
m “{~ as P° ssll)le - Willow counsellors make home visits, are 

Willow s counseUors are culturaUy sensitive available in various community schools and 

PRO ATHLETES TO PARTICIPATE IT 
IN YOUTH CONFERENCE w 

The Youth Conference associated with The National Hockey league, as keynote speakers at 
Opasquiak Days in The Pas, Manitoba, is sched- conference. 

uled to begin registration on Sunday, August 11 Several social activities are also part of the 

with the actual conference to be held from Mon- agenda. Athletic and academic competitions 
day to Wednesday, August 12,13, and 14,1991. along with prizes will be offered. The delegates 
The Opasquiak Indian Days Committee Direc- wishing to participate in the academic competi¬ 
tor for the Youth Conference, Brian A. Ballan- ti° n will be asked to submit a resume of their 
tyne, has been actively involved with the youth achievements and a selection committee will 
in The Pas community in initiating this project, jadge on the top three. The three prizes are a 
There wiU be delegates attending from all over. g° ld watch for first, a birthstone ring for second 
The planning committee is made up of mainly 311(1 a gold chain for third. The resume should be 
youth, the Opasquiak Indian Days Committee. CO—signed by either a teacher, a counsellor or 
The activities that will be incorporated into the other similar professional from the competitor’s 
three-day program are workshops for career community, 
planning, athletics/sports, future goals and ob- The prizes for the 
jectives, self esteem and alcohol/drug abuse athletic competition 
education. The committee has acquired some willbejudgedonapoint 
well known Aboriginal sports figures such as system. The top three 
Reggie Leach, former NHL player and Gino athletes will be receiv- 
Odjick, a Native from Quebec who is currently ln S a Hitachi ghetto 
playing for the Vancouver Canucks in the Continued on Page 44 
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health centre offices. They also offer workshops, 
seminars, and group sessions. Appointments to 
see a counsellor can be arranged through your 
band’s health centre or by calling one of the 
branch offices, Red Deer - 341-3630, St. Paul - 
645-3606, Edmonton - 428-6302; in the High 
Prairie area - 523-2161 or the head office at 467- 
4646. 

Fees are covered by Medical Services Branch 
of Health and Welfare Canada as a treaty right 
for Status Indian people. 


n 


IS COMING TO 





Things are going wel with the 
Evergreen Afternoon Bingo Assoc- 
(EABA), The program Is being 
flnalzed and the 
Association Is putting 
In the long hoars needed to 
make sure that Sunday After¬ 
noons will mean great games 
and great prizes. Rest 
assured, this Is going 
to be the Place to Play 
on Sunday Afternoon for 
Parkland County Residents, 

Itch For More 


Saluting Our Native Leaders... 

‘your Commitment and 'Dedication 'Will "Ensure 
a Secure Future for Our People 


The Board of Directors, Management & Staff 

KAPOWN CENTRE 


lemical dependency servit 
otal Person* Concept utili2 



General Delivery / id 

Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 

Phone: (403)751-3921 C °ming Ash 0 ’® 


Saluting all Native Leaders and Chiefs, from 

Makwa Sahgaiehcan Alcohol Project 

• Counselling Services J 

Irene Angus - Co-ordinator 
/ Box 178 

Loon Lake, Saskatchewan 
SOM 1L0 

Phone (306) 837-2192 


• Workshops • Home Visits 


‘WiCCozu 


COUNSELLING SERVICES INC. 


PARENTING IN THE 90’s 

Eight Tuesdays, July 9 - August 27,1991 • 6:30 - 9:30 p.m. 

Eight week course will examine the participants' values and beliefs surrounding parental 
issues. The course will include specifics such as communication skills, discipline issues 
and self-awareness and self-esteem. Fees for these therapy sessions for Treaty Status 
Natives ate paid by Medical Services Branch of Health and Welfare Canada. 

Facilitator. C. Bidwcll, BAC 

YOUTH CHALLENGE 

Four Tuesdays, August 6 - August 27,1991 • 2:00 - 5:00 p.m. 

Four week program that will equip the participant with skills to confront anger and fears, 
and change pain and frustration into positive energy. Fees for these therapy sessions for 
Treaty Status Natives are paid for by Medical Services Branch of Health and Welfare 
Canada. Facilitator: C. Bidwell, BAC 
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NATIVE YOUTH 


The Leaders of Tomorrow 


NEW SCHOOL PROMOTES CULTURE, EXCELLENCE 


Advertising Feature 


Plans are underway for a new type of residen¬ 
tial school in British Columbia. 

Amarok Academy is to be a private 
secondary-level, university preparatory resi¬ 
dential school for Native Indian, Metis and Inuit 
students. 

Situated in a location of wondrous beauty in 
British Columbia’s Rocky Mountain Trench, the 
school will offer high-quality academic instruc¬ 
tion and significant wilderness and agricultural 
components. 

Accordimg to G. E. M. Munro, Chairman of 
Amarok Academy, the school has been created in 
reaction to the "dismally low standards” that are 
presently being achieved within established 
structures of Native education. He states that 
“in Native communities and reservations across 
Canada, excellent young minds are being lost to 
ignorance and hopelessness. Native educational 
opportunities must be dramatically improved if 
the upcoming generation is to be able to exert its 
proper influence upon the larger, surrounding 
society.” 

Munro explains that “Amarok Academy is 
intended to establish an emphatic example of 
what can be accomplished in Native education, 



and to demonstrate the standards that Native 
educational systems across the country should 
be striving to meet.” 

Under the guidance of Director Tanyss Munro, 
the school will pursue the following objectives: 

• the provision of high-quality academic, 
social and moral instruction to Native Indian, 
Metis and Inuit students, most often coming 
from small and isolated communities, who would 
otherwise be denied such opportunity; 

• the preparation of its students to succeed in 
any university by the same measure that would 
be applied to any other student; 

• the preparation of its students to overcome, 
through courage, dignity and accomplishment, 
the extraordinary obstacles they may encounter 
throughout their lives. 

• the inspiration of higher-quality teachers to 
enter the field of Native education; 

• the creation of an example of such compelling 
achievement that it will require regular systems 
to reappraise their responsibilities to, and ex¬ 
pectations of, their Native students. 

Unlike the residential schools of the past, 
Amarok Academy is seeking to preserve and 
reinforce the Native cultural perspective while 
at the same time promoting academic excel- 



SPECIAL MANUFACTURER'S CLEARANCE 

ATCO Metal of Calgary has quit building 
production and the remaining inventory has 
been purchased by GENE KUHN 
CONSTRUCTION. These 
all-steel buildings are being sold 
at greatly reduced prices. 

Available building sizes are 
40x72,40x96 slantwall; 36x48, 
36x52,40x80,60x80,48x100 straight wall, 
pick your colour Phone 352-3193 CALL NOW AND SAVE! 



Tanyss Munro, Director of Amarok Academy 
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ELIZABETH SCHOOL STUDENTS EXCEL 


by Nick Michaels 





Students at the Elizabeth School are actively participating in all facets 
of community life. During the past school year they got involved in fund 
raising and collected $1,750 for the Heart and Stroke Foundation. Over 
the course of the school year the student dance group performed twice— 
at the Northland Games and at the Bonnyville Tradex. 

The school won the district trophy at the 4th Annual All-Native Poetry 
and Speech Competition. Students from all grades displayed their skills, 
talents and achievements in both the English and Cree/Chipewyan 
divisions. 

The school also did well in the Northland School Division Summer 
Games with athletes Melvin Marty (Grade 8) and Merle Desjarlais 
(Grade 7) bringing home 13 medals. 

Cree instructor Mary Wells has provided the students with many 
opportunities to learn a variety of Native crafts. She has been teaching 
beading, dancing and language to the students, as well as arranging for 
community members to share their talents. 

According to their teacher, Laura Collins and Katherine Gillion cut out 
art work and articles of successful Native people from the Alberta Native 
News. They have a special bulletin board on which to display these items. 
“They do this,” writes their teacher, “to provide students with positive 
examples and role models of Native people who contribute to our society 
and to Canada.” 

The Elizabeth School is located on the Elizabeth Metis Settlement 
approximately 40 kms south of Grand Centre, Alberta. There are 16 staff 
members and 118 students attending E.C.S. to Grade 8. 


4^4 

The Spririt of the Metis 

A new nation was born and 1816 was the year, 

When bison were a target and we lived in fear. 

We fought for our rights and for our land, 

And tried to make the government understand. 

We’ve taken charge of forts and fought for our ways, 

In a mighty battle that lasted many days. 

We were then scattered throughout the land, 

Where land was still free with our leader and band. 

Our leader was Louis, a hero for us all, 

With Gabriel Dumont leading our forces we stood proud and tall. 
First the war over pemmican, The Battle of Seven Oaks, 

And many more battles with the whites and Red Coats. 

We’ve fought this rebellion so strong and so high, 

And kept this word in mind try, try, try. 

The band was taken steadily when Riel had left, 

The Government angered us it was theft. 

After many years the battles were done, 

And so far we Metis have fought and won. 

We now live in settlements and reserves too, 

I’m proud to be a Metis and that is true. 

May the spirit of the Metis stand proud and tall, 

A hope for a good future without a .trip or fall. 

—Romeo Quinn, Grade 7, Elizabeth School 


Alberta Native News salutes students and staff at the Elizabeth 
School. Samples of the students’ artwork and poetry appear in the “Kids 
Corral" section of this issue on Pages 36 and 37._ 


Shoal Lake No. 39 
Indian Band 

Traditional Pow Wow 
August 9,10,11,1991 

Kejick Post Office 
Kejick, Ontario POX 1E0 



SERVING ALL OF CANADA 
For further information and catalogue, contact: 

Fort McPherson Tent & Canvas 

P. O. Box 58, Fort McPherson, N.W.T. XOE 0J0 

Telephone ( 403 ) 952-2179 
Fax (403) 952-2718 



Red Deer 

Catholic Board of Education 

3827-39th Street, 

Red Deer, Alberta T4N 0Y6 
343-1055 


Your education is our future 
Best wishes 

from the Administration, 
Staff and Board of Trustees 



7620 Yellowhead Trail 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5B 1G3 


Saluting the Courage and Commitment 
of our Disabled 'Brothers and Sisters 
from 

Council, Staff and Members 

KIKINO 

METIS SETTLEMENT 

Feel Free to Contact your Settlement Council 
for further information on 
Educational Bursaries 
for 1990/1991 School Year 


fw (403) 623-7868 

Fax (403) 623-7080 


General Delivery 
Kikino, Alberta 
T0A 2B0 


SaUtjtf cU ittJtrt ef tU First Nttint 

DR. D.G. KOT & DR. D. TWERDUN 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Phone 352-2450 

Main Floor, 5101 - 50th Ave., 
Wetasklwln, Alberta T9A 0S5 

Across the street from Kresges 


fort smith 
health centre 

box 1080. fort smith, 
n.w.t. XOE 0P0 
telephone: 

(403) 872-2713 



•Keep the (ircle strong* 


Saluting Dative Leaders and Chief;, 
throughout 

the Dorthdle/t Territories 
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Ijasa samson kegkm 

lTION bingo 

[ FRIDAY 

i SATURDAY 

SUNDAY ) 

I Doors Open at 

1 5:30 p.m. 

m Early Bird 

II 6:45 p.m. 

1 Bonanza Pre Call 

I 7:00 p.m. 

II Regular Game 

| 7:30 p.m. | 

r $500-Good Neighbour Game 

Saturday Afternoon 

Progressive Jackpot & 

Lucky Number Games 

Doors Open at 
11:15 a.m. 

Early Bird 

1:00 p.m. 

Bonanza Pre Call 

1:15 p.m. 

Regular Game 
1:45p.m. 

$500-Good Neighbour Game 

All Day Sunday 

Progressive Jackpot 6c 

Lucky Number Games | 

Doors Open at 

11:15 a.m. 1 

Early Bird 1 

1:00 p.m. 

Bonanza Pre Call I 
1:15 p.m. 1 

Regular Game II 

Jackpot Starts at $2000.00 in 48 Numbers 
Day Care Services Available 

’ Samson Recreation Bingo Hall 

585-2802**»»*****»*»»*****»»Ho bbema, Alberta 


Please Don't Drink & Drive 

from the Management & Staff of 


COX TROFIM UK & CAMPBELL 

SULYMA STEWART 


INJUREDt 


FOR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION 
WHO DO YOU HAVE TO SUE? 
WHEN DO YOU HAVE TO SUE? 
WHAT IS YOUR CLAIM WORTH? 

MAXIMIZE YOUR CLAIM 
EXPERIENCED LAWYERS 

FOR A FREE INITIAL CONSULTATION CALL 
DOREEN SULYMA DEBORAH STEWART 
ROBERT SULYMA 


2750 MANULIFE PLACE 
10180 -101 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 

A FULL SERVICE LAW OFFICE WITH 
8 LAWYERS AND UP TO 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
TO MEET ALL YOUR LEGAL NEEDS 
AN ASSOCIATION OF TWO PARTNERSHIPS 
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CORRAL 


Below: Delaney Blyan, Grade 3 



BIG GRASSY RIVER OJIBWE FIRST NATION 



BIG GRASSY RIVER RESERVE #35G 
MORSON, ONTARIO, POW 1 JO CANADA 


TEL. (807) 488-5552 • FAX (807) 488-5533 


8th ANNUAL 
TRADITIONAL 


August 
9-10-11,1991 


M.C.: Bob Major, Big Grassy, Ontario Host Drum: 

Co-M.C.: Vince Byle, White Earth, MN. Big Grassy Traditional 

Warm Up: Friday 

Grand Entry: Saturday & Sunday, 1:00 & 7:00 p.m. • Feast: Saturday and Sunday 

• Give Away • Princess Pageant • Sun Rise Ceremonies • Nevadas • Raffles 
• Swimming Areas, Bridge, Dock and Sandy Beach 

• Camping Space Available • Security Provided • Concessions: Weekend $150.00 
Not Responsible for Accidents, Loss ot Articles or Divorces, etc. • NO ALCOHOL OR DRUGS ALLOWED 
For more information contact Big Grassy River Administration (807) 488-5552 
EVERYONE WELCOME! MISHKOSIIMINI-ZIIBIING ANISHINAABEG 


OUR Career 
GRADS College 
GET JOBS! 



• Convenient Downtown Location 

• Placement Assistance 

• Ongoing Starting Dates 

7lh Floor, 10310 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, AB 

CALL NOW FOR AN APPOINTMENT 
424-6650 or 1-800-282-9917 
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For over 50 years, the Lubicon Lake Cree 
of northern Alberta have been involved in a long 
and arduous land rights dispute. Although the 
Lubicon struggle has for some time been receiv¬ 
ing international attention, the Lubicon are still 
being stonewalled in their efforts by an unwill¬ 
ing Canadian government, and are still under 
seige from all 
sides by resource 
development 
companies. 

As is the 
case with count¬ 
less other First 
Nations across 
Canada, the story 
of the Lubicon’s 
struggle is long 


A HISTORICAL REVIEW 


by Dale Stelter 




maintain that 
they have 
signed a treaty 
with the federal 

Therefore, they 
state, they have 

given up Aborigi¬ 
nal rights to their 
traditional terri¬ 
tory, which cov¬ 
ers approximately 10,000 square kilometres. 

In fact, when the federal government 
signed treaties with the Natives of northern 
Alberta at about the turn of the century, the Lu¬ 
bicon were not contacted. Then, during the late 
1930s, federal officials visited the Lubicon, at 
the request of the band, confirming that the 


band was a distinct society, and promising a 


established. Then, in the 1940s, a federal civil number of Indians r< 


registered Indians. The reasoning of this civil 
servant was made clear when he wrote in 
governmental correspondence that “If my rec¬ 
ommendation is approved by the Minister, the 


mitvuc 

MmmamAt 

mHOSPIIAL 

LEDUC GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 

4210-48 Street, Leduc, 
Alberta T9E 5Z3 
Telephone: (403) 986-7711 

Live for Tomorrow, 
STOP 

Drug and Alcohol 
Abuse! 


E3BJ 


Pizza & Pasta 



In tribute to all Native Leaders 


Mi/Emm 

■k DOMESTIC COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL PROPANE SERVICE 

* CONSTRUCTION HEATER SALES S RENTALS 

* BULK i BOTTLED PROPANE - CYLINDERS > TAWS 

* PROPANE EQUIPMENT 

24 Hour Service RADIO DISPATCHED TRUCKS 

875-8926 ..... 


5212 -63rd Street, 
Lloydminster 
in Glenne E. Nellson 
Industrial Park 


(306)893-2332 
Kerrobert, Sask. 
(306) 834-2688 
Calgary, Alta. 
(403) 279-7019 


KIHEW CONCRETE Inc . 

fl iL l ir (l tii dl hi/ —• 


READY MIX 
CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


PRE-CAST STEPS - SEPTIC TANKS 
SIDEWALK BLOCKS - ROUND PICNIC TABtES 
CUSTOM MADE CONCRETE SIGNS 
FORMING FOR BASEMENTS & SIDEWALKS 

P c riL726-3800 


.726-2345 


BOX 95, SADDLE LAKE, AB. 
TOA 3T0 (ASHMONT) 


Safuting off (Native Leaders 

ATTENTION 

FISHERMEN! 

Trailer Tire Problems? 

We have the answer! 

• 12" Tires in stock 
• Repairs done quickly 

( 306 ) 425-3133 
Good 
Fishing 
Everyone! 

Anderson's Tire 
& Muffler Ltd. 

Jox 1919, La Ronge SK 






We Salute the Leaders of the First Nations 

NORTHWEST BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION help you 

•put the pieces together’ 
when considering expand¬ 
ing or starting a business. 

If you live in the area ex¬ 
tending from Keg River 
north to the NWT bor¬ 
der and from Garden 
River to the B.C. bor¬ 
der, you are eligible to 
use our services. 

For more information call 826-4232 or drop by the 

BUSINESS RESOURCE CENTRE n Hgh Level 
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OF THE LUBICON STRUGGLE 


During the 1950s, it was proposed that the 
Lubicon people be moved to a more “administra¬ 
tively convenient” site, away from their oil-rich 
traditional lands. Again, the underlying ration¬ 
ale for such a proposition was made clear in gov¬ 
ernmental correspondence stating that “There 
were so many inquiries from oil companies to ex¬ 
plore the area that it was becoming embarrass¬ 
ing to state that it could not be entered,” 

When the Lubicon refused to be moved, 
federal officials questioned the validity of the 
band as a separate society, and resorted to 
transferring band members to the membership 
lists of other bands, or persuading the Natives to 
enfranchise (relenquish their Aboriginal rights). 

In spite of all of this meddling, the Lubicon 
remained much as they had for many genera¬ 
tions, gaining their livelihoods through the 
traditional lifestyle of hunting, fishing, and 
trapping. In all, they had little contact with the 
outside world. 

That changed drastically in the early 
1970s, when the newly-elected Progressive 
Conservative government, under then-premier 
Peter Lougheed, launched its plans to open up 
the northern part of Alberta for resource devel¬ 
opment and exploitation. Indeed, in 1971, the 
year that the PC’s came to power, they began 
building an all-weather road into the Lubicon’s 
traditional territory. 

Finding themselves faced with an influx of 
outsiders, the Lubicon contacted the Indian 
Association of Alberta, who advised the band to 
file a caveat, which had no force of law, and 
which would serve notice that the title to the 
land was contested. When the Alberta govern¬ 
ment refused to accept and file the caveat, as 
required by provincial law at the time, the 
Lubicon ended up in court. After provincial 
government lawyers obtained postponements of 
the Lubicon’s hearing, the government rewrote 
the relevant legislation, retroactive to before the 
Lubicon filed their caveat. The Lubicon’s case 



was then dismissed as 
no longer having any 
basis in law. 

The net result 
was that the all- 
weather road into the 
Lubicon’s traditional 
territory was com¬ 
pleted in 1978, setting 
the stage for a whole- 
scale invasion by doz¬ 
ens of oil companies. 

For example, between 
1979 and 1982, more 
than 400 wells were 
drilled within a 15-mile 
radius of the Lubicon 
community of Little 
Buffalo Lake. 

As well, seismic 
lines were cut, pipe¬ 
lines were installed, 
and Lubicon traplines 
were systematically 
bulldozed. In some 
instances, traditional hunting and trapping trails 
were turned into private oil company roads, 
complete with “no trespassing” signs. 

The consequences of this invasion and 
destruction were dramatic, and followed the 
same pattern that has developed countless times 
across Canada, as Native people and the natural 
environment have come under seige from natu¬ 
ral resource exploitation by the dominant soci¬ 
ety. For example, in 1979, the Lubicon took 219 
moose, their primary source of food. In 1983, they 
took a total of 19 moose. During the same period, 
average income from trapping — the Lubicon’s 
main source of income — plummetted from more 
than $5000 per trapper to less than $400. 

Dependence on welfare increased from less 
than 10 per cent to more than 95 per cent, where 
the figure remains. 


As the traditional social structures of the 
Lubicon people came under attack, social and 
medical problems of all kinds proliferated. There 
were alcohol-related deaths, family violence and 
breakdown, and suicides — all phenomema with 
which the Lubicon had had little or no previous 
experience. As well, there was a dramatic 
increase in the incidence of still-born and prema¬ 
turely bom babies. 

The problems persisted over the years, and 
during 1987, the Lubicon suffered an outbreak 
of tuberculosis, which has been linked to poor 
housing, poverty, and over-crowding — factors 
related to the destruction of the Lubicon’s tradi¬ 
tional way of life. 

Next month: fruitless court battles, the 1988 
blockade, negotiations stall again. 


Alberta Treasury Branches 

Guaranteed Financial Services 

'Best wishes to the Lac St. Anne 'Pilgrimage 
in its lOZnd year 
from the management and staff 



Custom 
Satellite 
fcAntenna 
Systems 
387-5005 

Quality Installations 

Sales and Service to all makes & models 
• Complete Home Satellite System • 
installed 

ECHO STAR 4000 RECEIVER 

Low 35% to 40% LNB. Fixed feed. Vonweiz actuator & 
T-lock 10 ft. screen dish. With standard installation up to 
100 ft wire, 10ft pole, 1 #TV hook-up. 

Call Now-5 ONLY! ♦ $2,875 |GSTincluded) 

As low as SIQ&month ♦ NO MONEY DOWN Q.A.C 


Custom Antenna & Satellite Systems 
MILLET, ALBERTA — 387-4042 


Saluting Native leaders throughout the North 

- Footsteps- 

Ladies' and Men's fashion shoes, 
bags and luggage. 


We specialize in narrow and 
wide widths for ladies; 
Birkenstock Orthopaedic Sandals 
for the whole family 
We handle C.0,D.'s from all 
over the Territories 


Centre Square Mall 

58 - 5014 49th Street, Yellowknife, NWT X1A3R7 
Phone (403)920-2028 


m 

Windy City Cutting & Coring 


•GAS OR ELECTRIC-PROPANE 
• CONCRETE WALL SAWING 
■FLUSH CUT-ANGLE SAWING 


INTRODUCING CONCRETE WIRE SAWING 


PHONE: (403) 320-2673 


THERE'S IMRE TO 
BUYING A TRUCK THAR 
KICKING THE TIRES. 

€ ' 



at with exactly the right financing or leasing jalan and 

ik DiAMOND 

^ Jr INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ITD. 


Saluting Oxide Mercredi, AFN's Grand Chief 

Mark Beckwith Golt Ltd. 
Gilwood Golf & Country Club 

(Hwy 88 - Lesser Slave Provincial Park) 

For all your Golt Needs— Come visit our Pro-Shop) 

- • Rental • Full stocked Pro-Shop 

• Lessons • 9 Holes • Driving Range • 
Club Repairs ■ Food & Beverages 
MARK BECKWITH - CPGA Professional 
-''VI STAN OSTAPCZUK - Associate Professional 

(403) 849-4389 
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NATIVES BUHD PARISH CHURCH AT JOHN D’OR PRAIRIE 


by Brian Savage 

After ten years of fundraising, the dedicated 
people of John UOr Prairie have succeeded in 
building their church. 

According to Sister Bernadette, who helped 
start the project, the Edmonton architects of 
Lambur Scott designed the building according to 
a sketch approved by Natives who voted on three 
different options. 

“We went with a project manager, AR-Low 
Holdings, because we wanted our own local 
people working on it,” declared Sister Ber¬ 
nadette. “They specialize in going onto Indian 
reserves and training people and they’ve done a 
lot of projects on reserves such as the Tall Cree 
school.” 

The project gave employment to about 50 
Natives, who comprised the entire labour force 
except for the training foreman. 

Sister Bernadette estimated that close to 500 
people came out for the grand opening ceremony 
and laughed when she observed that “we puf all 
our money into building the church and now we 
have no money for furnishings, so we had to 
borrow chairs from the school and recreation 
centre." 

The nun feels that the project is a statement of 
affirmation by the people in the area, people 
Sister Bernadette has come to know well after 
serving 25 years teaching in the school she 
helped start, and where she now serves as a 
pastoral worker. 

The sister has seen many changes in the 
lifestyles of the people in the community. 

“I’ve seen Indian affairs come in the past and 
dictate to the people what kind of buildings they 
need, and the type of structures needed... The 
people had absolutely no say in the building of 
the new school or the new health complex... Even 
for their own homes for that matter. Everybody 
gets the same home in the same year. They have 



no say in how it’s di¬ 
vided up or the colour of 
the siding—everybody 
gets the same box and 
for the first time these 
people actually had a 
say in what type of 
building they wanted 
for their church. We 
went door to door, the 
building committee, 
with three sketches and 
their choice was the 
teepee structure.” 

The people were “as¬ 
tonished” they were al¬ 
lowed to vote on what 
they wanted, says the 
nun, who adds that 
“anything is possible if 
you fundraise for it.” 
And fundraise they did, 
with a helpful stipula¬ 
tion from Bishop Henry 
Lagare that the church 
would match dollar for 
dollar the amount 


An early estimate 
placed the construction 
of the church at 
$385,000 but when construction actually began, 
toeing so far north the transportation killed us, 
and then the GST came in, so we actually had to 
take out a loan to finish the church,” explains 
Sister Bernadette, who adds that this means 
they will have to continue their fundraising. 

Still, considering the amount of people who 
came from as far north as Fort Rae, and former 
community teachers who flew in from Toronto, 
Montreal, Victoria and Vancouver to attend the 


opening, Sister Bernadette calls the event “a 
real success story.” 

A traditional feast was held with round dances 
afterwards marking what Sister Bernadette 
called “good participation from everyone.” 
Though there is no resident priest, once a month 
for three days a priest will be at the church which 
marks not only Native faith but their determina¬ 
tion and success as well. 


Lambur Scott Architects 


Congratulations to 
Sister Anne (Bernadette), 
Sister Jeanette, 
Construction Crew and 
Volunteers on the 
Grand Opening of 
St. Joseph's ftrlsh. 


202, MacLean Block, 10110-107 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T5J1J4 
Fax (403) 428-3287 - Telephone (403) 428-7684 


Fox Lake General Store 


General Delivery 

Fox . Lake, Alberta T0H 1R0 


A very special congratulations 
on the Grand Opening of SL Joseph’s Parish 



Pius Laboucan • Theresa Laboucan • Gina Nanooch 
Harry Carter • Floyd Nanooch -Dorothy Laboucan 



Congratulations to 
Sister Anne (Bernadette), 
Sister Jeanette, 
Construction Crew and 
Volunteers on the 
Grand Opening of 
St. Joseph's Parish, 

, John d'Or Prairie 


DENE THA CONSTRUCTION LTD. 

BOX 00, ASSUMPTION, ALBERTA T0H OSO 

321-3937 


Congratulations to St. Joseph's Parish 
on their 

GRAND OPENING 

and to 

Sister Anne (Bernadette) 

Sister Jeanette and everyone involved 
in the building of the Parish 
from 

Northwestern Health and 
Social Services Board 

Bag 100, High Level Alberta TOH 1Z0 
and 

St. Theresa General Hospital Staff 

Fort Vermilion, Alberta 
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LITTLE 
RED RIVER 
CREE NATION 

Box 1165, High Level, 
Alberta TOH 1Z0 

extends 

Congratulations 


• Sister Anne (Bernadette) 

• Sister Jeanette 

• Church Construction Crew 
and 


• Volunteers 


on a project beautifully done 
and much appreciated 
from 


Chief J. A. Sewepagaham 
Council, 

and all members of 

^LITTLE RED RIVER CREE NATION^ 


Congratulations 

to Sister Anne (Bernadette), 

Sister Jeanette, Church Construction 
Crew, Community Members and all 
Volunteers on a beautiful project 

from 



AR-LOW 

BUILDERS 


A Division ol 

AR-LOW HOLDINGS LTD. 


(403) 271-2230,271-7444 
Fax 271-7542 



St Joseph’s Parish 

John D’Or Prairie 

Box 608, Ft. Vermilion, Alberta TOH 1N0 


Kayas Cultural 
Centre 

Little Red-River Board 
of Education 

extends special congratulations on the 
Grand Opening of St. Joseph's Parish 
John D'Or Prairie 


Box 1830, High Level, Alberta TOH 1Z0 


GARDEN RIVER 
BAND 


Congratulations on the 

GRAND OPENING 

of 

St. Joseph’s Parish 


Thank You 

Sister Anne (Bernadette), 

Sister Jeanette 
Construction Crew 
Community Members and Volunteers 


GARDEN RIVER BAND 

BOX 1165, HIGH LEVEL, AB TOH 1Z0 

659-3677 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Saluting the Entrepreneurial Spirit 


ARCHIE FRASER: Training Natives For the Future 


ie for itself 


by Brian Savage 

AR-Low Holdings is making 
by building upon success. 

It specializes in training Native people in 
construction work on Native reservations and is 
the brainchild of its manager, Archie Fraser. 

“AU our construction is done by a local Native 
work force and we train from cribbing to finished 
flooring,” says Fraser. 

The project started in “Native work- 
1987 by working with e rs are exceUent 
contractors employed by an d eager to 
bands. Fraser says he work; it seems 
could see that band when they get to 
councils wanted to get know a little bit 
their people employed, they want to 
but the problems of the know more and 
lack of skills and em- more.” 
ployment in the areas 
prompted him to start a 
training program from scratch. 

Projects in the past have been mostly residen¬ 
tial, building or renovating Native housing, but 
the success of their first two commercial ven¬ 
tures, the St. Joseph Parish Church in Jean D’Or 
Prairie and the Tall Cree Elementary School, 
built by Natives with designs approved and 
reflecting their Aboriginal background, makes 
Fraser hopeful for the long-term future of his 
company. 

“It went excellently,” says Fraser of the con¬ 
struction of the church in Jean D’Or Prairie. “It’s 
unique and covered in a fabric finish outside 


which billows out in the wind. A lot of contrac¬ 
tors wouldn’t do it while we had no problem with 
the employees.” 

Due to the height of the project and inexperi¬ 
ence of the crew, the work force was kept small 
to ensure close supervision and minimize chances 

There are many positive features to the train¬ 
ing program that Fraser offers. 

“We’re able to do, with this training program, 
projects cheaper than the private sector tender¬ 
ing. We’re dealing with a local work force so 
there’s no travelling or subsistence of a paid 
work force. 

“Native workers are excellent and eager to 
work; it seems when they get to know a little bit 
they want to know more and more. We get guys 
coming back after supper and bringing their 
families to show them what they’re doing.” 

Even more persuasive of the techniques Fraser 
uses is the cost effective results his project leaves 
behind. An example of this is the Tall Cree 

“All those guys working cut their social serv¬ 
ices costs by $125,000 and will do it again next 
year because they all qualify for Unemployment 
Insurance, while others will carry on working 
full time with the experience they’ve gained.” 

Fraser notes that they offer a certificate of 
training which the employee can put on their 
resume when they go looking for another job. 

Fraser acknowledges that at the outset not all 
was so positive. 



LA MARINA "nl 

your * 

SALES & 
RENTALS 



“There was a mindset problem we really had to 
fight. The Department of Indian Affairs really 
fought us at first. They wanted the old 
make-work projects to train guys, not on real 
fine projects.” 

It took the successful completion of a number 
of projects before Indian Affairs stopped ignor¬ 
ing the new company and its different methods. 

“Now they promote us,” claims Fraser, who 
observes that others have tried to copy them and 
failed. 

“It’s because we’re not contractors playing 
around, trying to round up extra work by 
employing Native people. We’ve learned to 
motivate Native people and run a project around 
them rather than adapt them to a project. We set 


Continued on Page 43 




We Salute All the Chiefs of the first Nations 
In Your Leadership Is Our Strength... May the 
Creator Continue to Bless You with Wisdom and Vision 
from 

Chief: Joachim Bonnetrouge 
Council, Staff and Band Members A 

FORt PROVIDENCE DENE BAND * 

• DIGAA CORPORATION • 


Fort Providence, NWT XOE 0L0 
Telephone: (403) 699-3401 
Fax: (403) 699-4314 
or (403) 699-3210 
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ALBERTA WUDLEFE PARR EXTENSION REFUSED 


by Carol Balanko-Dickson 

The Enoch Indian Band has been refused a two-month extension to 
gather support and seek government funding before taking over the 
Alberta Wildlife Park. 

According to Robert Sharphead, acting chief, one of the stipulations 
before the band took over the park on June 30 was that band members had 

Now, it’s a 50-50 split—with some undecided votes—about how the 

Training For the Future, V 

Continued from Page 42 

up all the proper infrastructure, and that’s important; we’re not just out 
to make a profit.” 

The Government of the Northwest Territories has recently had Fraser 
make a presentation to teach the same motivational methods up north; a 
three-year-contract may be offered. 

For nine years, “at the tail end of the boom,” as he puts it, Fraser ran the 
construction division of Crawford Manufactured Homes. It was then he 
met an old Indian inspector with Indian Affairs in the St. Paul region. 

“He figured I understood what it took to make it happen,” explains 
Fraser simply. 

In the future, Fraser sees a need for something he calls “new concept 
housing” which centres on relieving the problem of overcrowding on 
Native reserves and the financial plight some poorer reserves faU into 
when housing subsidies from Indian Affairs cannot cover construction 
costs. Then, the reserves must fall back on the CMHC and its Program 
561, which forces reserves to act as landlords and collect rent. That 
presents problems for those Native families that fall behind in their 
payments. 

"Then there’s a three-bedroom house off the reservation which has five 
people in it and the same house on the reserve with 10 or 12 people in it. 
There’s different family and living needs and during our renovations we 
saw where all the maintenance had to be done and developed our concept 
from there.” 

With the many projects they have on the go, volume purchases of 
materials also help keep the project costs down, and this is another plus 
for Fraser’s company. 

“We’re looking forward to other projects,” says Fraser happily. 


band should proceed. They are concerned about government funding and 
other “hidden costs.” 

“I met with the people and they wanted more time because they had lots 
of questions,” says Sharphead. ‘The people have to agree and now they 
don’t. With some information we could’ve swayed the undecided ones.” 

Sharphead has said he would seek funding from the government, 
although Parks Minister Steve West has said the provincial government 
wouldn’t given them any. 

Proposals are now being accepted by park directors. The Helen 
Ridgeway Society and Bill Tiffin’s group have met to plot their next move. 
They’ve joined efforts after individual attempts to take over the park. 

“We are still going to continue with the proposal," says Sharphead. ‘The 
Wildlife Foundation says this doesn’t mean we’re not eligible.” 

The 11-year old park was re-opened July 6 to the public after being 
closed March 31, when the Alberta government decided to stop funding it. 
During its closure, it lost $100,000. 
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V & G Resume Service 

Phone, 455-0792 



ZIPPERLOCK 

STEEL BUILDINGS 


CALL TODAY TOLL FREE 

1-800-561-5625 


IT WAS OUR PLEASURE TO DO BUSINESS 
WITH THE ONE ARROW BAND IN WAKAW, 
SASKATCHEWAN 


New Company, Same Quality Buildings 

ZIPPERLOCK Steel Buildings are bright, attractive 
and available In color and sizes up to 72 It. wide. 

ZIPPERLOCK Steel Buildings teature overhead 
doors. 

ZIPPERLOCK Steel Buildings are great tor a variety ol uses, trom skating 
and curling rinks, and riding arenas, to administrative, recreation and/or 
exhibition buildings. 

ZIPPERLOCK Steel Buildings feature regular and high profile walls, for 
maximum space utilization. 

ZPPBILOCK STEEL BUILDINGS (1991) LTD. 

Box 3414, Airdrie, AB T4B 2B6 
Fax (403) 948-3189 

CALL TOLL FREE 1-800-561-5 


24 Hour Phone 1-551-5394 
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TOUR SHIP LAUNCHED IN 


A new $520,000 tour ship has been launched 
by Margaret and George Whitlock and their 
family with the support of a repayable contribu¬ 
tion of $273,744 under the Aboriginal Business 
Development Program. 

Tom Hockin, Minister of State (Small Busi¬ 
nesses and Tourism) announced the project and 
the federal financing in Yellowknife and made a 
special tour of the ship, the M.S. Norweta, along 
with GNWT Economic Development Minister 
Gordon Wray. 

The 31.4 metre vessel holds 20 berths in 10 
cabins and will be used to offer week-long tours 
leaving Yellowknife and travelling along the 
East Arm of Great Slave Lake. Additional side 
tours and shore excursions will be possible using 
smaller boats during the scenic cruise. 

“As minister responsible for tourism as well as 
the Aboriginal Business Development Program, 
I am doubly pleased at the initiative shown by 


WINNIPEG TRADING POST 

Native Handicraft 
Supplies... Furs, 
Leathers, Beads, etc. 
339 William Avenue 
Winnipeg, MN R3A 0H8 
Contact Yas Mukai for 
a Free Mail Order Flyer at 
Ph: (204) 947-0513 
Fax: (204) 942-4648 



JjStWZ- 

CONSTRUCTION ^(198 


AGGREGATES & 
CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


CONSTRUCTION ^(1980) LTD. 

i frrM * WASHED ROOFING ROCK 

-WASHED MASONRY SANDS 

• WASHED CONCRETE AGGREGATES 

• PIT RUN -WEEPING TILE ROCK 

•FILL SAND -ROAD CRUSH 

624-3324 -custom crushing 

P. 0. Box 6418, Peace River, Alberta T8S 1S3 



Congratulations to the Whitlock Family 
on launching the M.S. Norweta 
of Yellowknife, NWT. 

e are proud to be associated with your project, 


TUTSELKE 
Economic Development 
Corporation 


TUTSEL K’E (SNOWDRIFT) 
Northwest Territories 


the Whitlock family in establishing their busi¬ 
ness, to be called NWT Marine Group,” Mr. 
Hockin said. “This operation will expand the 
tourism base and enhance Yellowknife’s repu¬ 
tation as an adventure holiday destination for 
residents of both Canada and the United 
States.” 

In order to put the M.S. Norweta into service 
as a luxury cruise passenger ship, a complete 
retrofitting was undertaken and new equip¬ 
ment added to meet coast guard regulations. 
Gordon Gill of Northern Aro Ship Builders, an 
Aboriginally owned business in Hay River, car¬ 
ried out the necessary work. 

A business plan and subsequent marketing 
strategy have been completed to help ensure the 
long-term success of the Whitlocks’ tourism 
enterprise. These studies were also supported 
by the Aboriginal Business Development Pro¬ 
gram with contributions totalling $23,673. The 
Northwest Territories’ Department of Economic 
Development and Tourism has also partici¬ 
pated by providing long term financing and 
ongoing marketing support. 

Aside from tourism benefits, establishment of 
the new business will result in the creation of 
two jobs in the first year and three positions in 
the year following, the majority of these to be 
filled by Aboriginal people. The company also 
plans to train local Aboriginal residents to be 
tour guides and operation assistants. For the 
artisans and service sector businesses in Snow¬ 
drift, NWT, additional revenues will be gener¬ 
ated through sales to tourists who visit the 
community as part of Norweta’s itinerary. 

“I am honoured to be able to enjoy first-hand 
the hospitality offered by the Whitlocks as they 
launch this new business venture,” Mr. Hockin 
said. I encourage other visitors to Yellowknife to 
do the same.” 


YOUTH CONFERENCE 

OONTtNUED FROM PACE 33 

blaster for first, a ten-speed bike for second and 
a pair of roller blades for third. 

The conference itinerary is jam-packed with 
activities that will interest everybody. The 
workshops are on several subjects relative to 
youth, self-esteem, goal setting and more. 
These workshops will be very informative as 
well as entertaining. There will also be sports 
clinics, co-ordinated by Lou Moodie, for volley¬ 
ball and basketball. The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police is setting up a recruitment 
booth and the Committee is looking into the 
possibility of the Canadian Armed Forces set- 



For orders and fast service. 
Call Kieran or Mark 

1-204-253-6751 
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YELLOWNIFE 
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ting up a recruitment booth also. Sports compe¬ 
titions include track and field, slo-pitch and 
other recreational activities. 

The delegates will have the opportunity to go 
swimming at Clearwater Lake, one of the three 
clearest lakes in the world. Canoeing, Video 
Teen Dances at Joe. A. Ross School, a barbecue, 
and much, much more will be available. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Opasquiak Education Authority to utilize the 
school to accomodate out-of-town delegates and 
their chaperones. Meals will also be prepared by 
the church volunteer groups. Registrations can 
be mailed to the attention of Brian A. Ballan- 
tyne, Youth Conference Co-ordinator, Opasquiak 
Indian Days, P. O. Box 3790, The Pas, MB R9A 
1S4 or call (204) 623-5483. 
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ELDER PROFILE: Maria Whitehead 



Maria Whitehead, Fort Edmonton 


Today Maria Whitehead is at Fort Edmonton 
Park ma kin g a mossbag for a newborn baby. It’s 
a small oblong sack which laces up the front. 
Indian design embroidery and beads are being 
sewn onto the rich, red cloth. On other days she 
makes bannock. Afterit has been nicely browned 
on both sides in a well-greased frying pan 
placed over the flames, she cuts it into small 
squares and invites visitors to try it. 

Sixty years of age, mother of four, grand- 



she spent one half day in regular school and one 
half day supervising the little ones. When her 
schooling was over she went to work at Gordon 
School, close to Punnichy. Here she did the 
baking for the staff and students. In those days 
she was very strong and every day she carried a 
100 pound sack of flour from the storage room 
into the kitchen, opened the bag and dumped the 
huge bag of flour into an electric mixer. The 
recipe called for one pound of yeast, a cup of salt 


by A. E. Moody 

and a large quantity of water. And when she 
finished nearly 100 loaves of bread were re¬ 
moved from the pans and cooled on the bake 
table. 


Here is Maria Whitehead’s recipe for 
bannock. She has given me the ingredi¬ 
ents but not the amounts so the amount 
made will depend on how many hungry 
people there are to feed. Assemble 
flour, salt, baking powder (three tea¬ 
spoons for a small batch), water or milk 
and a little bit of shortening or lard. 
Use two measures of flour to one meas¬ 
ure of water, add a pinch of salt and 
three teaspoons of baking powder. 
Place the dry ingredients in a bowl and 
add water and melted shortening, mix¬ 
ing lightly, not too much stirring. Spoon 
out onto a floured board and press 
lightly into desired thickness. Cut in 
squares making three cuts in each 
piece across the top. Let rise one half 
hour. Place a cast iron frying pan over 
the heat and add lard, melting about 
one eighth inch lard in the bottom of 
the pan. Add pieces of bannock, brown 
on both sides, and remove to a plate. 
This dough can be fried in a greased 
frying pan on a stove or, over an open 
fire, it can be baked or cooked on a 
stick. If the dough is to be baked, more 
shortening must be added during the 
mixing and baking is done in a hot oven 
at 400F. 

Whitehead says if the bannock is to be 
baked outside over an open fire push 
the flames away and set the pan in the 
hot coals and ashes. The bannock can 
be turned over to brown the upper side 
or stood on edge allowing the heat from 
the hot coals to brown the top. 


This is an excellent recipe for campers, 
back-packers and hikers. The dry ingredients 
can be pre-mixed and carried in the pack. Just 
add water and shortening and cook. It makes a 
quick, warm, filling staple for an empty stom- 

Maria remembers with a smile, the first 
bannock she ever made. It was when she was a 
child on the reserve and her mother thought she 
should learn. “It was just like a piece of board,” 
she says, ”so I fed it to the dog we had. Although 
he was full grown we called him Puppy.” 

You have come a long way, Maria Whitehead. 


WA WA TAIK 

BUILDING SUPPLIES 
LTD. 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 
HARDWARE • INSULATION 
PAINT • PLUMBING FIXTURES 
TOOLS • PLYWOOD • LUMBER 
WOOD SPACE HEATER 
COTTAGES • HOMES • SHEDS 


Located 40 miles NE of Winnipeg 
on Highway 59 by Brokenhead River 

SCANTERBURY (on Libau) 
766-2645 • 766-2442 • 766-2319 
Fax: 766-2360 

"Aboriginally Owned 
—Serving the Communities" 


Frank's Saddlery 

#3 Hillside Plaza, Swift Current, Sask. 

Men’s & Ladies’ 

Jeans & Shirts 

^Wrangler, Panhandle SUm, Karmen, MWG 6c Ruddock^ 

Men’s & Ladies’ BOOTS 1 

Brahma 6c Hondo_ k',; v ;y 


Straw & Felt HATS 

Resistol, Bailey 6c Stetson 


Buckles & Jewelry 

i Montana Silver 6c Award 

1111111 Design Buckles 6c Jewelry ^ 

Saddles ★ Tack * Grooming Supplies 

Check our prices — you’ll be pleasantly surprised 

Franks Saddlery 

‘"Where the coffee pot it always on” 

(306) 773-2630 


NATIVE 

NEWSPAPER 

SEEKING 

FREELANCE 

WRITERS, 

FREELANCE 

ARTISTS 


If you are an artist or 
writer and would like to 

your spare time, 
Alberta Native News 
is seeking 
correspondents. 
Please enclose 

when applying. 


10036 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta dfy, 

TRI 9U1/0 


St. Joseph's 
Basilica 


10044-113 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K 1N8 


We Salute all Native leaders, from 

CONSOLIDATED 


CONSOLIDATED CONCRETE 

A CBR Company 

23 BELLEROSE DRIVE, ST. ALBERT, AB 



Saluting Native Leaders 

OLT throughout the province 

INVESTIGATIONS 

LTD. 

H.J. (Harry) KEMBLE 

Box 7215 Stn.M 


Canada T5E6C8 

SERVICES 

legal Documents : 
Sutvelance 
Missing Persons 
Commissioner for Oaths. 
Background Investigations 


“PROFESSIONAL WORLDWIDE 
ASSOCIATIONS” 

(403) 423-2503 (24 Hours) 
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FILM REVIEW 


Film Follows Struggle of Innu 
to Protect Their Land 
Hunters & Bombers 


Much of the initial 
footage in the film shows 
the Natives following 
the traditional life of 
living in the bush, some- I 
thing which many of the 
Innu people do for sev¬ 
eral months out of the 
year. The words of the 
people clearly and am¬ 
ply demonstrate the 
deep ties that the Na- 
' ves have to the land. 

By contrast, the foot 
age involving military 
personnel and the low 

„ . , _ level flights outlines the 

Hunters and Bombers is a powerful examination of the conflict deep-seated differences 
between the Innu of Sheshashit, in Labrador, and the international in attitudes and outlook 
""Utary forces that use the Innu’s traditional lands for low-level training between the Natives 

and white society. For 
example, one military 
‘ ' s that there 
permanent 
a the low- 


Co-Produced by the National Film Board of Canada & Nexus Television 

Co-directed by Nigel Markham and Hugh Brody 

Running time: 53 min. 19 sec. Review by Dale Stelter 


flights. 

A rather unique feature of this award-winning film is that there_ . .. 

narration. Instead, we hear the viewpoints ofthe Innu in their own words, officer 
which are often translated into English through subtitles. This technique is not on 
requires audiences to deal with, and understand, the Innu on their own residence 


ding All Native Leaders 


NORSASK 
NATIVE OUTREACH INC 

Box 867 La Ronge, Saskatchewan SOJ 1L0 


WHAT SERVICES ARE PROVIDED? 

Oulreach slall assists northern rosldenls In Ihs top hall ol Saskalchewan with lha following ser 


training programs Job vacandee or lo employmenl Canada Employment not available Iror 


For Information on the Outreach Centre near 
Call or write Norsask Native Outreach Inc., 
Bo» 667, La Ronge, Saskatchewan SOJ 1L0 


S ,h Annual Gospel 
Music Festival 

August 9,10,11,1991 

Buffalo Lake Metis Settlement Campsite 
—CASLAN, Alberta— 

‘Theme: 

me an instrument 

CONTACT: 

Mike Slgurdur (403) 470-0746_Horace Patenaude (403) 689-2153 


Lord— 



Sandy Lake Recreation Committee 

VTT'rvrWYWl’rrTW Presents TVVTVVVVVTVTTVTV 


8 th 

Annual 


- Muddy Water Music Festival 

Welcome Musicians and Visitors July 18 - 20 

Country & Western - Rock n' Roll & all your Favourite Music 
HOST: BEARPAWS Recording Artist • Sandy Lake, Ontario 
Featuring bands from across Northern Ontario ond Manitoba 
, r .„'C VOU CAN S,NC ’ OR YOU HAVE A BAND... 

—* COUNTRY + ROCK AND ROLL + HEAVY METAl + FOLK 
_ + GOSPEL -!• BLUES ETC. 

^ BANDS 

HOMEMADE 1AM BAND, Sachlgo Lake, Ontario 
HORIZON BAND, Sandy Lake, Ontario 
GEORGE COOK BAND, Thunder Bay, Ontario 
MARTIN TUESDAY AND FRIENDS BAND 
ner, Sloux Lookout, Ontario 

RED FREEDOM BAND, Bearskin Lake. Ontario 
KENNEDY BAND, Saskatchewan, 
WASTED YOUTH BAND, Wasagamack, Manitoba 




Such a statement ig¬ 
nores the fact that during the parts of the year when the Innu 
bush, and following the way of life that their ancestors led for countless 
generations, they do not stay in towns or “permanent” residences To 
demonstrate how far back the Innu ties to the land extend, and how old 
the Innu culture is, one Native tells a legend in which an Innu hero kills 
a mammoth — a creature that disappeared after the Ice Age. 

The film alternates between footage of the Innu and of the military 
operations until, finally, the Natives began occupying the runways at 
Canadian Forces Base, Goose Bay. Dozens of Innu were arrested and 
“i^y—including women, some of whom were mothers—spent time in 

There is also footage of Pierre Cadieux, then-Minister of Indian Affairs 
meeting with the Innu, and being told that the Innu people have never 
ceded, through treaties or land claim agreement, “our collective rights to 
self-determination and permanent sovereignty over the territory and its 
natural resources.” 

Indeed, the Innu of Labrador and Quebec maintained their traditional 
way of life, living in close association with the land, until the 1950s. At 
that time, industrialists and governments began taking over the land for 
such things as mining and hydro-electric projects. The Innu were forced 
ofT of their traditional lands, and settled in permanent villages where 
they began experiencing social problems such as unemployment, alcohol- 
ism, and teen suicide. To combat this, many Innu began returning to the 
bush for several months of the year, in order to maintain their traditional 
way of life, and teach it to their children. Then, in 1986 the Canadian gov¬ 
ernment signed contracts with several NATO countries, allowing them to 
conduct training flights out of Goose Bay. In 1990, there were 9,000 
ffighte over the 100,000 square kilometre area, which included the Innu 
traditional homelands. 

Moreover, the planes can fly at speeds of 900 km/hours, at heights of 
only 30 meters above the ground. Thus, as an Innu man states in Hunters 
and Bombers, “They fly unbelievably fast, making an unbelievable 
noise. The animals can t feed properly.... Caribou are deteriorating be¬ 
cause ofthe war planes. When they go over, it’s like an explosion. You feel 
the ground shake. They scare the life out of me.” 

Although NATO decided in 1990 not to establish a major base in 
Goose Bay due to the waning ofthe Cold War, international air forces 
already at the base continue to fly over Innu land. As well, there are plans 
to substantially increase the number of flights. Clearly, the Innu's 
struggles are far from over. 

Hun ter and Bombers is a rivetting and gripping film, and it is easy 
to understand why it won awards at the 1990 Atlantic Film Festival for 
b est documentary, best film under 60 minutes, and best sound. 

/ ! ~\ 

Custom License Plates ' 


PUBLIC 

AWARENESS 


* FUND RAISING 


NATIVE 

PRIDE 


* BAND IDENTITY 


YOUR: LOGO,ARTWORK,COLORS,IDEAS, ETC. ) 

(YEARS OF EXPERIENCE SERVING NATIVE GROUPS) 

Phone (204) 786-1988 • Fax (204) 788-0243 

HEADINGLY DESIGN & MFG. LTD. 

588 ROSEBERRY ST. 

WINNIPEG, MB R3H 0T1 
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FILM REVIEW 


Documentary Looks at Algonquin Fight to Save Forests 

Blockade: Algonquins Defend the Forest with logging companies, meaning that two 

w * years ofpeaceful protest by the Algonquins had 

Produced by the National Film Board of Canada In 1989, the Algonquins, under the leadership faded to change the policies of either the Quebec 
Directed bv Bovce Richardson of their chief, Jean-Maunce Matchewan, set up or the Canadian governments. 

blockades on six new logging roads being built in Nevertheless, as the film points out, the 

the middle of their territory, halting work on Algonquins have not given up, and are not 
those roads. Blockade: Algonquins Defend alone, something that the summer of 1990— 
the Forest documents the events that oc- during which Natives across the country block- 
curred during the peaceful blockades set up by aded roads, closed bridges, and disrupted com- 
the Natives. munications—amply demonstrated. 

The Algonquins discovered that their main At the end of the film, as the credits begin ‘ 


BLOCKADE 

♦ A L G 0 N Q U I N S ♦ 

♦ DEFEND THE FOREST ♦ 



For approximately 6,000 years, the Barriere moving almost 10,000 
Lake Algonquins lived and hunted in the forests trees pe r day. 
at the headwaters of the Ottawa River, about 0n Day u> the Al- 
400 kilometres north of Montreal. That tradi- gonquins moved 28 
tional land covered thousands of square kilo- tents to the middle of a 
metres, including most of what is now known as logging road, in defi- 
La Verendrye Wildlife Reserve, where the Bar- ance 0 f an injunction 
riere Lake Algonquins now live. obtained by Canadian 

However, since the 1960s, the Algonquins p ac ifi c forbidding all 
have watched the forests, the source of their f ur ther protest, 
food supply, being systematically destroyed by Finally, the Quebec 
clearcut logging operations. provincial minister re- 

Finally, by 1988, the Algonquins knew that if S p 0n sible for Native 
their way of life was to survive, they must take i ssues visited the Al- 
action. In September of that year, they arrived gonquins, and agreed 
on Parliament Hill in Ottawa and began setting t0 a 90-day delay in the 
up tents. Security forces then dismantled the signing of disputed 
tents and arrested some of the Algonquins, logging agreements, 
despite the fact that the Natives argued that However, in the spring 
Parliament Hill is located on unsurrendered Al- 0 f 1990, the Quebec 
gonquin land—an argument which the Ontario government signed its 
courts have ruled is a legitimate defense. 25-year agreements 


_„_Canadian Pacific Forest Prod- roll by, the voice of a Native offers a straightfor- 

ucts, which the film labels as “one of the biggest ward piece of advice that would go a long way in 
corporate powers” in the land. Canadian helping avoid conflicts such as the Algonquin 
Pacific, however, had contracted out the work blockade: “I think they should start involving 
to several local firms. us in their process. ... We’re never consulted 

In addition, it was discovered that the when something happens." 

Quebec government’s new plans for forestry Blockade: Algonquins Defend the Forest 
activities put almost no constraints on logging, is an excellent documentary that not only 
According to one consultant hired by the Al- provides a concise insight into the events prior 
gonquins, there would be minimal standards to and during the blockade, but captures the 
applied to environmental and wildlife values, frustrations that prompted the Algonquins to 
The same consultant indicated that in virtu- take action. As well, although the blockade was 
ally none of the land use planning processes a peaceful one, the film conveys the tensions 
were the Natives consulted, and that the that often ran high between the Natives and the 
Algonquins, who were seen mainly as a federal pro-development forces, 
responsibility, were 
not really recognized 
as land users. 

By Day 9 of the 
blockade, a response 
was received from the 
Quebec government, 
saying that it would 
meet with the Na¬ 
tives. Although the 
government also said 
that clear-cutting 
was prohibited, the 
film points out that 
in an area 25 miles to 
the east, clear-cut¬ 
ting operations on 
traditional Algon¬ 
quin land were 


„ oS EAO RAIDERS HOCKEY CL o b 

MIDSIZE BINGO 

Saturday, July 20th, 1991 
ROSEAU RIVER FIRST NATIONS ARENA 

1 JACKPOT OF $10,000 * 10 games al $100 

2 MINI-JACKPOTS OP $5,000 E S... 

Doors open al 11:00 a.m. Warm ups Start 1 DO p.m. JI-o-uds 

Regular Session 3:00 p.m. a " olner special »l—a ups 

BONANZA—70% PAYOUT 

WIDE VARIETY OF NEVADAS * DOOR PRIZES 
PROCEEDS TOWARD RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
For more Information call: 

Felix Antoine 831 -6899 (Wpg) or 254-0764 (Home) 

Evelyn 269-4977 (Wpg.) • Diane 427-2116 (Roseau River) 

For Free Busing Call: Monique Gagne 433-7672 (S 

ROSEAU RIVER GINEW GARDENS 



COMMUNITY BINGO I 


Saluting Native Leaders throughout the Province 

Deep Thought Computing Lt^ 

3215B 16 Avenue North 
ALR Lethbridge, Alberta 

- 329-6616 _ 

* CUSTOM TRAINING FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION * 

Classes Tailored So Students Leant Features to Match Your Office! 

* Small Classroom Training ★ ★ Increased Productivity * 

* Flexble Class Schedules * * Consulting Services * 

Where comfmtereze becomes Computer Ease 
Certified Educational Institute -Income Tax Deductible 



^ood T-uck to the 
9ow ‘Wow ‘Participants! 


JOIN THE 
WINNER'S CIRCLE 
4206 - 49 Street 
Westaskiwin, AB 

352-8100 



Anvone 10 years and older can play! SENIORS’ DISCOUNT 


Evenings: Doors Open 4:30 p.m. Early Bird 6:45 p.m. Regular Games 7:30 p.m. 

Sunday Afternoons: Doors Open 1130 a.m. Early Bird 1:15 p.m Regular Games 2.00 p.m. 


Late Night Frldays- 
play from 

— •+■ 


1000 pjn. Gil Midnight 

•tlroll track* ..itjlyy 


• Baby Sitting Available 

• Security Guards 
onPremlses 
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| LAKE Of the EAGLES 

7th Annual All Native 
MEN'S & LADIES' FASTBALL 

| TOURNAMENT 

AUGUST 9,10,11,1981 



SOCIALS: 

Friday and 


i 9 p.m. - 1 a.m. 

/ A side Championship.... 

.$5,000 1 

1 A side Consolation. 

.$2,500 1 


I B side Championship.... 

.$1,500 I 


1 B side Consolation. 

.$800 1 


TEAM LIMIT 

1st 16 men’s teams 
1st 16 ladies’ teams 


CONTACTS: 
EAGLE LAKE 
RESERVE 

GENERAL DELIVERY 
EAGLE RIVER, 
ONTARIO P0V1S0 

Office Telephone: 
(807) 755-5526 
Rhonda Gardner: 
home (807) 755-5540 
Charles Perreault: 
home (807) 755-5626 


EAGLE LAKE RESERVE 

GENERAL DELIVERY, EAGLE RIVER, 
ONTARIO P0V ISO 









